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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 

AN Tinusrrarep WrrkKiy—16 PAGES. 

No. 145, published August 8, contains a thrill- 
ing story for girls, entitled“ Ruth’s Opportunity,” 
éy Miss Bete Wistams; “ Zhe Hardest Zug 
of All,” by Davin Kun; Chapter X7X. of “ Mr. 
Stubbs's Brother,” tliustrated ; and a most excit- 
ing tale of boyish mischief, by JimMmMY Brown, 
called * Our Bull-Fight.” 

Mrs. Heien S. CONANT contributes an inter- 
esting article, entitled “ Historical Trees of Mex- 
ivo,” with to illustrations ; there is a spirited 
chetch ef the boyhood of MICHAE\. ANGELO, éy 
Grorcr Cary Eacursvon, entitled “ How a 
Roy was Hired Out, and What Came of It”; 
Mr. C. W. FisHer ¢e//s the boys “ How to Make 
a Toy Cance.” 

A striking feature of this number ts a beautiful 
double-page engraving, which takes its title, “ Wait 
jor Pussie, Kido,” from the action of a dainty 
little miss trying to keep peace between two eager 
pets. 


atet — ee 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“THE CRUISE OF THE CANOE CLUB.” 
A NEW SERIAL, 

By Mr. W.1. Avnen, author of “ The Moral 
Pirates.’ “ The Cruise of the * Ghost,” etc., ete. 

Jn No. 146 of HARPER’S YOUNG Prove there 
will begin a new story in twelve chapters by this 
popular author. Mr. AUDEN’S former stories 
have already proved him as successful in amusing 
the little folk as he ts in drawing smiles and 
laughter from his adult readers. 

yer Our next Number will contain a Vattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, tllustrations, and descriptions of LADIES’ 
and G¥NTLEMEN’S UNDFR-CLOTHING of all 
hinds, Lapivs’ Perricoars, DRressInGc ‘and 
ComBInG Sacques, MorninG Gowns, Cuffs, 
Collars, ete.; LAapIVs’ Housk and STREET 
Dressns; Fancy Articles, etc., etc.; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions, 

THE DECORATIVE. 

NE is often tempted to donbt if, in this 
country, the love of decorative art is 
an indigenous oreven entirely genuine thing, 
largely led to this by the general lack of 
contribution to its ideas that there has been 
among us. True, we have all been ready to 
accept ideas when they came to us with suf- 
ficient authority of responsible names; but 
for panel and plaque and hanging cabinet, 
for Kensington stitch, table scarf, and pea- 
cock feather, and all that tribe of things, we 
are indebted to the suggestions of people of 
another country—suggestions that too fre- 
quently we have heeded with a marvellous 
docility, not waiting to question or decide, 
but often taking the bad with the good, in 
a grand gathering of Early English and Jap- 
anese, Queen Anne and the modern Victo- 
rian, all grafted on an old stock of the Louis 
XIV. that we already had in possession, and 
could not quite afford to nproot and throw 
away. We have plastered our walls with 
plates till they looked like sections of china 
shops (the lady who had lately collected 
seventy-five tea-pots for a corner of her 
drawing-room, and was limiting herself to 
three hundred, is but one of many); we have 
darkened our rooms with curtains till read- 
ing or writing in them is impossible; we 
have made them melancholy with a monoto- 
ny of blue-greens, and bilious with the same 
monotony of old golds; we have patched 
them about with little mirrors and little 
cabinets, and we have not forgotten the pea- 
eock feather and the sunflower ; and if some- 
times the end reached was a surpassing love- 
liness, it was just as often a confession that 
we had lost, or never had, the controlling 
word, the dominant key of the music with 

which it should all have risen into being. 

Praiseworthy exceptions, of course, have 
only proved the advisability of departing 
from the old in search of the new, and the 
farther the departure, the more clearly it 
has appeared that anything is better than 
things as they were before ; and behind these 
exceptions there has always been the artist 
or the artistic soul. But the greater num- 
ber of furnishefs have simply followed the 
upholsterers in following the fashions, and 
while they have succeeded in bringing to- 
gether colors, each in itself perfect, and ar- 
ticles not to be found fault with, it is in the 
same way that one might speak a foreign 
Janguage from a grammar without having 
heard its pronunciation or its colloquial 
handling. They have the fashion often, but 
they have not the spirit that first breathed 
the breath of life into the fashion. 

That all the decorative feeling abroad 
has been the slow result of a great move- 
ment in art is not to be questioned. It is 
still but partially developed there, and its 
work is, 80 to say, cloudy as wine not yet 
tacked off from the lees. Of course in its 





progress it has produced its frenzies and 
vagaries and extravagancies. In five cases 
out of ten it is those that we have adopted for 
our own, with the persnasion that we must 
at last have reached the right thing, since 
invention could go no farther, forgetting 
that an extravagance can never be the right 
thing, and that only unobtrusive beauty in 
detail and unobtrusive harmony in arrange- 
ment can be right in such domestic use as 
that of which we speak, and that unless the 
raison Wétre of a thing can be explained, it 
has no right to be at all, except upon some 
most apparent exposition of that pure’beau- 
ty which ists “own excuse for being.” To 
put an article in our rooms and upon our 
walls because we hear it is the proper thing, 
unless we really like it ourselves, and are 
able to state to ourselves if to no other, 
either from instruction or from the awak- 
ened perceptions of a pleased fancy, some 
cause for liking it, and considering it the 
proper thing, comes very near to vulgarity. 

There is certainly sufficient that we may 
deem charming and irreproachable in the 
new movement in its relation to decorative 
domestic art without blindly accepting. the 
whole—a whole that is not even accepted 
by its chief prophets, but only by those fa- 
natics who are always in every movement 
irresponsible and untrustworthy, and to 
whose exaggerating zeal the unacceptable 
portions are frequently due. It has renew- 
ed lovely shapes, it has brought in colors 
and shades of color that are like revela- 
tions of the possibilities of light, and has 
established wonderful harmonies; but be- 
hind the army of its beauties comes a camp- 
following of eccentricities, and in fraterniz- 
ing with such of the former as suit our 
needs, we should sufficiently acquaint our- 
selves with the whole affair to be able to 
discard the latter. 

Withont absolute reliance upon the ideas 
that come to us from abroad, willing as we 
must be to accept them for all they are 
worth, we have still existing among our- 
selves examples of furniture and decora- 
tion that have descended bodily from the 
old colonial era which it is right and honor- 
able for us to preserve and imitate both 
from family and from national associations. 
Those of us who have them, or who have 
seen them, will feel that there is no com- 
pulsion to fall back entirely for instruction 
or enrichment on the wsthetic movement, 
so called, of England, even while making 
use of its suggestive ideas, with which our 
old examples work so admirably together, 
and that we have only to earry out in our 
design and manufacture the spirit in which 
these best old colonial articles were con- 
ceived and made, heeding the while the dic- 
tates of true art, which is not new art, but 
is as old as RAPHAEL or as PHIDIAS, to have 
an esthetic movement of our own. 





{Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XXXIX. 

Tue Metropolitan church had never held a 
more fashionable, gay audience. Asmodeus, who 
had just been looking at Rose Chadwick’s sim- 
ple pretty wedding in the little stone church with 
its background of snow mountains, thought with 
one of his habitual sneers that there was more 
fashion at Sidonie’s, after all. 

The bride, her attendant vestals, and the ush- 
ers were all there. The organ played the Wed- 
ding March, a stout figure appeared near the rail 
of the chancel, and Dicky Smallweed rushed into 
the waiting-room to tell the bridal cortége that it 
was time to move on, 

Ten bridemaids, all with different-colored rose- 
bud bouquets, followed the six ushers. Every 
one rose to look at the bride, as in magnificent 
array she marched up, on her father’s arm, to 
the altar. 

The clergyman descended to greet her. But 
where was the bridegroom? She cast one hur- 
ried look to right and left; so did the best man, 
who retreated to the vestry to find his friend. 
Alas, not there! 

“He has fallen in a fit,” whispered Sidonie to 
her father. 

Every one rose, sat down, trembled, and felt 
the cold perspiration start to the brow. 

There was no Hathorne Mack. The stout fig- 
ure who had seemed to be that honorable gentle- 
man was the sexton, who bore so strong a resem- 
blance to him that Dicky had been deceived. 

They waited an eternity. It was five minutes 
only, but it seemed years. And then the bride 
fainted, or seemed to faint, under the pressure of 
the greatest insult which can be put upon a wo- 
man, She was carried into the vestry-room, her 
friends following her. The great crowd dispersed, 
every one with a theory. The presumption that 
an accident had occurred was the favorite one, 
as they whispered behind their hands. 

And indeed Hathorne Mack was for once guilt- 
less ; for he lay, a lifeless mass of human nothing- 
ness, floating on the tide, as it surged to and fro 
in the North River. 

He could not come, he could keep no more en- 
gagements; he had stepped off in the darkness 
into that fast-running current, hiding disgrace 
and exposure in the flood which tells no tales. 

It was a nine days’ wonder to the world, but 
to Decker it was but the consummation of the 





plot which he had been weaving, with the addi- 
tion of one piece of testimony which he had not 
expected—that of Ethel’s re-appearance. 

When Hathorne Mack left Sidonie, after the 
episode of the ring, he had gone to his own rooms 
to be confronted by the sight of his wife. Deck- 
er was there, and with him the clergyman of 
Harlem, with the dropped handkerchief marked 
R. E. M. 

Another man was there, Herzog, who knew all 
about the disappearance of Pascal Chadwick. At 
the sight of this man Hathorne Mack grew pale. 
Decker held in his hand the papers which had 
been found on the dead body of his victim. One 
glance sufficed. 

“A pleasant little family party,” said the Hon. 
Hathorne Mack, as he looked around him, and his 
old sneer settled on his mouth. They did not 
watch him very closely; perhaps they did not 
care where he went, as he left his rooms at mid- 
night. It was not their business to send round 
to the fashionable bride who was to await him at 
the altar. Indeed, Decker spent no more time on 
him, but went off to hunt up another case, and 
Herzog had vanished into darkness too. Only 
one faithful woman watched and waited—in her 
humble hiding-place—thinking, as she curled the 
golden hair of the rescued child over her fingers, 
that perhaps he might come to her again for 
comfort and for succor, And it was only from 
the paper which she bought in the street that 
she knew what had become of him: he had not 
even thought of her. 

Taking one poor little hand in hers, Ethel 
Marjoribanks also vanished into darkness. Per- 
haps God had sent her an angel unawares in this 
child whom she had saved from the deep sea, who 
should lead her out of the mesh of a guilty life. 

Sidonie Devine had been warned — Arthur 
Amberley had seen to that. But with the min- 
gled audacity and self-assertion of her character, 
she had chosen to act on her own wisdom. She 
believed, for she had seen it done before, that an 
old family, a large family, a family with a ree- 
ognized name, could carry an illiterate, a vulgar, 
a low-born man along, if he had money. Ha- 
thorne Mack had told her his own story his own 
way, no doubt, and that she had chosen to be- 
lieve. 

Now that he was dead, no concealment was 
either necessary or possible; and a book was 
opened and read in which many living charac- 
ters figured, who did not at all relish the exposé. 
Therefore Sidonie Devine received very little or 
no sympathy: she did not ask it. 

Meantime Sir Lytton took his fair bride to for- 
eign parts. She bad lived a long life in her twen- 
ty-cne years; her mind had come in contact with 
much that ripens and improves; it was a mind, 
too, of no common order. No English girl of 
her age and position could have had the expe- 
rience she had had—nor would any “ parent or 
guardian” wish to expose an innocent heart to 
the burden of grief, sorrow, suffering, and hope 
deferred which had been the portion of Rose; 
but it had ripened without withering her. 

“She is certainly very different from other 
people,” thought Sir Lytton, who tried occasion- 
ally to look at her with other than a lover-hus- 
band’s eye. 

He thought, perhaps, that at home they would 
find her too quick, too independent, too vehe- 
ment; perhaps in England she would not seem 
so gracious: unconsciously he dreaded his mo- 
ther’s criticism. He lingered as long as he could 
in the pleasant business of showing Europe to his 
young wife, 

And she wished that it could last forever, this 
wandering from land to land, and this dream of 
fair cities; this following up of Romeo and Ju- 
liet, Portia and Viola. Her old days at Chad- 
wick’s Falls, her dreams over her books, her lone- 
ly long hours with Shakspeare, were all coming 
to pass. She thought how she had lived there 
perfectly unexpectant, unaware of the net which 
circumstance, past, present, and to come, was 
weaving about her. But her father, who had 
seemed so absent, so queer, so neglectful, had 
been working for her, and had been thinking— 
oh, so tenderly !—of the future of his little girl. 

And with the faithful eyes of a tender husband 
Sir Lytton watched his young wife, and strove 
to save her from all shock and sorrow. He 
hoped, above all things, that she would not meet 
Marie Philippeau or Jean Pierre, or in any way 
be annoyed and troubled by the recurrent trials 
of the past. So far as he could temper or hu- 
manize the bitter wind which must blow on every- 
body, he determined to do it. He would be the 
second Providence to this woman to whom he 
had given his name. She had shown sometimes, 
by a word spoken in sleep, that months of hard 
trouble, fear, and shame, and sorrow had passed 
over her. They should not come again. And 
one name she could not speak without tears: it 
was that of little Pierre. 

Sir Lytton heard that Marie Philippeau and 
Jack Townley had been seen at Baden, at Nice, 
at Trouville, at Monaco. Both had boldly enter- 
ed that half-world which accepts such a lewless 
couple. Marie’s beauty was highly extolled, and 
the gay world of the gamblers greeted her with 
loud acclamations. But of such a couple as this 
there was always a warning note, and Sir Lytton 
drew his young wife away from scenes which had 
no temptation for either of them. 

Together they wandered down into the beauti- 
ful scenery about Orleans ; together they went 
to see the feudal chateaux of France; together 
they traced Diana of Poitiers at Chenonceaux, 
and read up the legends of Blois and Amboise ; 
then they wandered into rural France, and saw 
the spring come on in soft tender green. They 
went up Philip Hamerton’s “unknown river,” 
and watched the sprightly water gleam, and 
caught the tone of the wavelets. They sketched 
together, and put in here a stunted willow, there 
a drooping birch, then “tufted bights of bottom 
growth,” and the dank green verdure of a pool 





with lilies in it. And then they would look at 
each other and sketch in familiar features, and 
then laugh at their own folly. 

What is amenable to foresight? How could 
Sir Lytton have foreseen what was to come to 
pass amid this sylvan paradise? Looking over 
the blue river, yet unvexed by storm or turbu- 
lence, over green pastures filled with cattle, over 
the picturesque peasantry, he felt that Rose was 
safe from even a regret, and so one day he told 
her that he must leave her for a day or two, to 
attend to some business which his prolonged ab- 
sence had caused to accumulate. 

It was their first separation, and they looked 
forward to it with almost tragic solemnity, and 
then laughed at their folly. 

“Oh, Lytton !” said Rose, “ with my novels and 
guide-books, and my embroidery, and with Barbe, 
my maid, I shall be quite happy, and not know 
that you are gone ; but do come back soon!” 

“Don’t walk too far, dear,” said Sir Lytton. 
“Leave the mountain walk until I return.” 

And so with tender leave-takings the young 
couple parted for two days. 

Barbe, who was to the manner born, was an 
excellent cicerone for the short expeditions 
which Rose chose to take around the little ham- 
let where they were spending the week. Rose, a 
true daughter of the country, loved the freedom, 
the solitude, and the picturesque novelty of the 
whole thing. 

It was one of Fate’s vexatious arrangements 
that she should happen to wander into the little 
cemetery one afternoon alone. She looked at the 
crosses, at the yellow and black wreaths of im- 
mortelles, and read the inscriptions, as the young 
ever read them, with a sort of poetic pleasure. 
When we are gay and happy, we love to toy with 
grief. 

As she passed down a little valley she saw a 
grave covered with violets, and at the foot of it 
lay a man stretched at full length, as if asleep ; 
she advanced and read, 


CLGiT 
PIERRE PHILIPPEAU. 


Before she could finish the long inscription, the 
man had sprung to his feet. He turned upon her 
the wildest, most awful face that she had ever 
seen. For a moment he gazed at her without a 
word, and she looked at him. Her heart was 
beating so loud that she could hear it, yet she 
did not stir. Pale, with hair white, standing up 
all over his head, Jean Pierre Philippeau gazed 
at her with the wild glare of a maniac; then a 
softer expression came into his face. 

“Tt is ze Mees Rose, dear child, come for poor 
leetle Pierre! I give him leetle dog, leetle cat, 
everything, but he could not stay! Oh, Mees 
Rose! he cry for you, for ze leetle maman. No, 
I never speak her name again! Oh, Mees Rose, 
why you break ze looking-glass? It mean death 
—it mean death to mon Pierre.” 

Rose shook in every limb, but she was in- 
spired to do the best thing. 

“Pierre dead! my Pierre ?” said she, sobbing; 
and she knelt on the sod, and clasped the cross 
in her arms. 

“That is good. You weep, Mees Rose. I can 
not weep! My eyes burn. I see ze little boy 
ery all time, ‘Papa, give me water, give me cool, 
give me ze food.’ I see him die of fever, here 
in my own town, where I bring him for ze fresh 
air, when zat black -hearted Jaques Townley— 
ah!” 

And poor Jean Philippeau sank on the ground, 
foaming at the mouth. The touch of that cross, 
the prayer she had uttered, the memory of the 
child she had loved, had given Rose strength and 
power to speak. She went to the little brook 
near the cemetery and filled her hat with fresh 
water; bringing it back, she knelt by her poor 
old friend, and bathed his head with her wet 
handkerchief, and talked to him in a sweet, ten- 
der voice. 

“Look up,” said she—‘look up at that sky. 
Pierre is there watching us. Pray to God to com- 
fort you and to sustain you. No mortal man 
can keep his child from dying: look at these 
other graves! Pierre was only lent to us, and 
we can only weep and pray.” 

“Ah, ze poor Mees Rose! it was always a kind 
leetle heart,” said poor Jean Pierre. “1 vill pray 
—vill vou pray ?” 

And together, kneeling on that violet sod, the 
two, who had loved Pierre so well, prayed that 
they might in some better world see his face 
once more, 

(TO BR CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


HINTS OF AUTUMN STYLES. 


HE earliest suggestions of the fashions of the 

next season are found in the rich fabrics sent 
out from the factories at Lyons. The finest silks 
and velvets are usually the first of the importa- 
tions, and these show the new designs that will 
be repeated and modified in simpler and less ex- 
pensive materials. Large spots shaded on the 
lower edges, balls that appear to stand out in re- 
lief, eggs, plums, and pear shapes, are the solid 
figures most seen in the new stuffs. These are 
placed at wide intervals, so that they do not con- 
ceal the ground, which in many of the most cost- 
ly silks is heavily repped. The new repped silks 
are called Victorieuse, and are shown of plain 
color, or with the figures of satin on the repped 
ground, or else this is reversed so that the plums, 
eggs, or balls two or three inches in diameter 
have the wide Victorieuse reps on a satin back- 
ground. The colors are dark, grave tints, and 
the figures are most often in one or two lighter 
shades of the same color, though contrasts are 
also seen, such as ficelle gray and terra-cotta 
balls on dark blue grounds, strawberry red on 
green, brown, or black grounds, while seal brown 
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has old gold, cream, and cardinal red figures ; 
sometimes there are spots of three or four differ- 
ent colors, one of which is a light shade of the 

vund hue, Bengaline is a very soft and flexi- 
Bis repped silk that is most seen in plain colors. 
A great many twilled silks are shown resembling 
heavy Surahs, with serge-like diagonals thick 
enough for winter dresses, yet as pliable as the 
thin Surahs of the summer. These twilled silks 
are also brought out with figures upon them, 
some of which are stamped, others brocaded in 
relief, and still others incised as if sunken in the 
background. Among the prettiest of these is a 
strawberry pattern, with the fruit and leaves of 
natural colors brocaded on a satin surface of the 
pepular crushed strawberry red shade. The 
richest black fabrics have large repped balls on 
satin ground, or an incised figure of satin lustre 
on the repped Victorieuse silk. Dark blue Su- 
rah with serge-like twills has half-blown Jacque- 
minot roses printed upon it in chiné effects, while 
dark green Surah or the palest sky blue has 
creamy tea-roses at wide intervals. Many of the 
designs so much liked on the cotton satine dresses 
worn during the summer are repeated in silks 
that are so closely twilled they look like satin, 
and the same is true of mixed silk and wool 
goods, 

The ficelle lace designs on uncut velvet are the 
special novelties for rich dresses. These resem- 
ble the ottoman velours, and are shown in delicate 
shades of pale blue, Nile green, lavender, and cre- 
vette (or shrimp pink) for the uncut pile on which 
are the shadowy gray ficelle figures, arabesques, 
flowers, vines, etc., that seem as light as a web of 
lace just thrown upon the raised surface. These 
are for evening dresses, while for parts of cos- 
tumes for receptions are dark strawberry red and 
porcelain blue with ficelle figures, to be made up 
in combination with plain velvet of uncut pile, 
and trimmed with the ficelle lace, or else embroid- 
ery in designs like that of ficelle, and matching 
the lace design in the figured part of the costume. 
A great deal of moleskin velvet with thick short 
pile, and plush with short fleece closer than the 
long shaggy pile used last winter, is imported for 
jackets, for skirts, for parts of costumes, and for 
entire suits. Mantles for the early fall will be 
made both of the plain velvet and of the figured 
uncut velvet, and these will be made of colored 
goods as well as of the richest black figured vel- 
vets. Pomponette is a plush fabric used last sea- 
son by Parisian modistes for trimming dresses 
and bonnets, and this will be largely imported 
next season for parts of costumes, garniture, ete. 
It comes in the new round raised balls with the 
pile longest in the middle, and represents row aft- 
er row of flossy pompons on a satin background ; 
this appears to be a frail fabric, and is only dura- 
ble in the best qualities, where the long pile is 
very closely woven into the back of thickly twill- 
ed satin. The leaf designs of plush of various 
lengths of pile are shown in the “ sere and yellow” 
autumn leaves and the brown and russet shades 
that Worth used last winter for trimming dark 
green and brown cloth dresses. 

For wool goods, speckled cloths of the quality 
known as habit cloth or ladies’ cloth are newer 
than the plain surfaces or the Cheviots that have 
been so jong in vogue, Bottle green and the 
deepest strawberry red cloths are shown with 
tiny specks of white too fine to be distinguished 
separately, yet producing a very pleasing mottled 
effect. These will be made up in severe “ tailor 
fashion” with princesse redingotes entirely of the 
single material trimmed with a saw-tooth ruche 
of the cloth or else a band of pomponette plush. 
The embroidered cashmeres that have been so 
popular this summer will be worn in the winter 
with new bold designs of embroidery resembling 
appliqué-work, and in figures like those of Irish 
point. Appliqué designs of cloth will be stitch- 
ed on velvet, while bronze, kid, and morocco ara- 
besques will trim both velvet and cloth fabrics 
to be used as skirts beneath over-dresses of plain 
cloth, cashmere, or velvet. Galloons and passe- 
menteries of satin cords will trim plain camel’s- 
hair and cloth dresses in place of the wider flat 
braids that are now so commonly used on flannel 
suits. An effort will be made, as we have already 
said, to restore alpacas to favor, and with this 
view this useful fabric has been made less stiff 
and wiry, while its glossy satin lustre has been 
retained. Wide stripes of contrasting colors are 
imported in woollen stuffs of medium qualities 
to be used as pleatings on the skirt, while the 
plain-colored fabric will suffice for the over-dress ; 
black and cardinal red stripes promise to become 
as popular in wool dresses as the black and white 
stripes have been for silks and satins during the 
summer. Combinations of two and even of three 
materials promise to remain in favor for autumn 
and winter dresses. The custom of wearing a 
waist of different material from that of the skirt 
will not be given up, as it is both economical and 
pretty. Satin basques covered with ficelle lace, 
and worn with taffeta silk skirts in fine stripes, 
trimmed with a large chicorée ruche, are in favor 
at the fashionable watering-places, and will be 
popular demi-season dresses for the city. 

Mercedes muslin is a new fine sheer wool fabric 
as thin as nuns’ veiling, yet with figures like those 
of ficelle lace and Irish embroidery. It comes in 
the natural flax-color of ficelle, and is made up 
over pale blue, dark blue, or pink satin. The 
trimming is ficelle lace laid over pleatings of the 
satin. 


MANTELETS FOR EARLY AUTUMN, 


Pretty mantelets for cool mornings in the coun- 
try and for early autumn days in town are made 
of twilled wool.in small checks of a dark color— 
green, brown, blue, or black—with white. These 
extend only to the waist line behind, are slightly 
pointed like old-fashioned Dolmans on each side, 
are lapped in front in fichu style, and their long 
straight ends hang to the knees, and are tied half- 
way down by bows of velvet ribbon. A deep 
velvet collar trims the pointed neck, and there is 





a wide piping of velvet on the edge. The only 
seam is that down the middle of the back, which 
is caught up in gathers at the waist line, and a 
large velvet bow is sewed to the edge to rest on 
the tournure. Cashmere costumes have mantles 
of the cashmere made in this way, and trimmed 
with velvet of the same shade, 


LAVENDER AND FICELLE, 


The favorite Parisian contrast in summer toi- 
lettes is lavender or deeper violet with ficelle lace 
of the purest flaxen gray. Over-skirts, flounces, 
and garniture of ficelle lace are used as trim- 
mings on dresses of lilac or lavender Surah, sat- 
in, and velvet. A pretty model of such a dress 
has a lilac satin Surah skirt in lengthwise puffs 
that catch up the lower edge in deep scallops or 
festoons ; these scallops rest upon a flounce of 
ficelle lace that rests in its turn on a balayeuse 
pleating of violet velvet. Above all this is a 
round apron over-skirt made of piece lace of the 
ficelle shade, with a frill of scalloped lace for its 
edging caught up by many loops of violet vel- 
vet ribbon in lengthwise clusters. The bodice is 
a basque of violet velvet with a revers collar 
turned over very low in front to disclose a guimpe 
of ficelle lace laid in ruffles on Surah like that of 
the skirt. A frill of ficelle trims the pointed 
edge of the basque, and falls very full around the 
wrists. The drooping round hat worn with this 
dress is of satin straw of dark violet color, with a 
frill of the gray lace on the brim, and a lilac Al- 
sacian bow of satin ribbon, 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 


Another charming toilette for midsummer is 
made o£ creamy white embroidered muslin laid 
over olive green Surah of pale hue, and trimmed 
with the same delicate shade. There is first a 
slip of the olive Surah made with a round waist 
and a skirt of the dimensions of a foundation 
skirt. A knife-pleating of the Surah is sewed 
like a balayeuse on the foot of this skirt, and 
above this are two wide gathered flounces of em- 
broidered muslin. An apron over-skirt is cut 
from the piece of muslin embroidery and finished 
with a gathered flounce like that on the lower 
skirt. The scalloped flounces of embroidery are 
wide enough to form a gathered belted waist, and 
also sleeves that cover those made of the olive 
Surah, These scallops do not meet on the front 
of the corsage, and the space between like a vest 
is filled in by gathered scarfs of the Surah that 
begin at the throat, pass down loosely in blouse 
fashion to the waist, where they are confined by 
a waistband of satin ribbon that is tied in a great 
bow in front, and the scarfs pass on below to form 
a curved panier on each hip, are caught up on the 
tournure, and finally festooned across the back, 
Around the neck is a standing ruffle of the em- 
broidery inside a pointed turned-over collar of the 
Surah. The scallops of the embroidery meet 
down the outer seam of the Surah sleeves, and 
there are frills of it tied around the wrists by a 
bracelet of satin ribbon. A parasol of the olive 
Surah lined with white silk is the only covering 
for the head necessary for Saratoga piazzas or 
streets, 

Venetian embroidery almost as light and web- 
like as lace is worn over ivory white satin Surah 
dresses for ball toilettes at the summer resorts. 
One of the prettiest cotton satine dresses made 
for Newport has golden wheat clusters thrown 
over a pale pink ground, This gay little dress, 
although of a cotton fabric, is made over a foun- 
dation of pink taffeta silk, and trimmed with yel- 
low guipure lace. Another similar dress has a 
China blue ground with ripe wheat heads, and is 
trimmed with bows of blue velvet ribbon, One 
of the most refined dresses is of cool, clear green 
Surah, with chiné figures of pearl gray tints, and 
gray lace for garniture. A tasteful dress for 
cool days in the country has ficelle-colored cash- 
mere for the polonaise, looped with deep red vel- 
vet ribbon bows over a round skirt of heavy bro- 
caded satin that has red for its groundwork, with 
gray leaves brocaded thickly upon it. This skirt 
is made in two deep puffs all around, and is edged 
with a very wide puff of plain gray satin. The 
wearer of this costume sometimes varies it by 
using askirt of porcelain blue moiré instead of that 
of brocaded satin. Pink satine combined with 
pale olive green is worn by young ladies, Pretty 
morning gowns and négligé robes for lounging 
away summer afternoons are made of white, or 
pink, or pale blue satine in Mother Hubbard fash- 
ion, with the entire yoke aud sleeves of white 
muslin open-worked Hamburg embroidery. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs, 
M. A. ConneLty; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


THE California Society of Decorative Art offers 
prizes of one hundred dollars for a piece of ar- 
tistic embroidery suitable for a portiére, and fif- 
ty dollars for the piece of embroidery which 
shall receive a majority of visitors’ votes at its 
approaching Exhibition. It also offers eight 
special prizes, ranging from seventy-five to 
twenty dollars, for designs for screens, portiéres, 
and panels, for drawn and outline work, for an 
embroidered table cover and an embroidered 
lambrequin. No competitor shall submit more 
than two designs, and no competitor shall re- 
ceive more than one prize; the expense of de- 
livery must be prepaid; the artist’s real name 
must be in a sealed envelope accompanying the 
work, and if for sale the price must be marked 
on it; all designs must be in color, with details 
worked out; the society reserves the right to 
purchase, and will take a commission of ten ae 
cent. on all sales during the Exhibition. En- 
tries can be made until the Ist of November; 
the address is to the society, at 631 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco. 

—At an entertainment given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Surpren, of New York, at Seabright, the other 
day, among the Mother Goose pantomimes for 
the pleasure of the guests the garden of *‘ Mis- 
tress Mary quite coutrary” was given, the 
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‘maidens all in a row’’ being represented by 
eleven large flowers, such as the lily, narcissus, 
aster, sunflower, and others, in the centre of 
each a lovely girlish face looking up, and all 
bending slightly, as if the wind slightly swayed 
them to and fro. 

— LAWRENCE BARRETT was once a captain in 
the Twenty-eighth Massachusetts Volunteers. 

—Texas is going to be lectured by Miss Susan 
B. AntHony. She will find women there better 
cared for by the law than in many other States. 

—Large tracts of land in Merced County, Cal- 
ifornia, have been bought by Senator SHARON, 
who means to reclaim some thirty thousand 
acres of swamp. 

—Madame Ovtrey, wife of the ex-Minister 
from France, is an American, formerly Miss 
HELEN Russet, of New York. Her family were 
among the first of those who built summer houses 
at Newport. Her parlors in Washington were 
so artistically furnished that she has carried 
photographs of them to France. 

—The National Gallery was forced to pay 
thirty thousand dollars for the VeLasQuez por- 
trait of Paitie IV., at the Hamilton sale, by 
“an American named Arnot,” whose bidding 
aroused the ire of the Londoners. 

—Mr. Epwarp A. Freeman, the historian, is 
short and stout, with a heavy beard, a sharp, 
shrewd eye, and an abrupt manner. 

—* Once more the English public are indebted 
to Yankee ingenuity for an idea,” was the opin- 
ion of those who tried the new PULLMAN dining- 
cars on the Midland Railway from London to 
Leicester not long since. 

—An elaborately carved chair for the Maine 
Historical Society is being made from the wood 
of the * Lafuyette Tree,’ which stood before the 
City Hall in Portland, Maine. 

—The contralto who is to accompany NILsson 
on her American tour is an Lowa girl, Miss Hope 
GLENN. 

—The artist F. E. Cuurcu is in the Catskills 
sketching. 

—‘*The common impression that Concord 
philosophy is something that is suspended by 
the hair of its head from the clouds, and that 
has kicked from under it all the facts of matter, 
is an erroneous one,” Dr, Jones of that school 
tells us. 

—An antiquary of Concord, Massachusetts, 
has aspinet made by THomas HiTcHcock in 1455, 
which was in good order some forty years ago, 
a bit of bed-curtain embroidered by Mary Queen 
of Scots, a tureen of blue china once belonging 
to THOREAU’S grandmother, and a wild-cat set 
up by THOREAU himself, not to mention a real 
majolica plate worth two hundred dollars. 

—Moses Prerce and H. B. Norton, Joun F. 
SuaTter and J. B. GRINNELL, of Iowa, happening 
to meet at the house of Mr. SLATER, in Norwich, 
Connecticut, made up a purse of fourteen hun- 
dred dollars for the sufferers by the Lowa cyclone. 

—A pretty oak-colored ‘** hut,’ made from the 
sleepers on which the rails were laid to carry 
President GARFIELD from the terminus of the 
New Jersey railroad to the FRANCKLYN cottage, 
stands on the grounds of OLIveR D. Byron at 
Elberon. 

—Following the example of an aunt, a grand- 
daughter of General WINFIELD Scort, young, 
wealthy, beautiful, cultivated, with a love of 
out-door sports, Miss Emi_y MacTavisi, of Bal- 
timore, recently became a nun, under the name 
of Sister Mary Agnes, 

—Mr. EvuGENE Benson painted his step-daugh- 
ter, Miss JULIA FLercuenr, the author of Kismet, 
lying in a crimson velvet chair, and dressed in 
tawny velvet to match ber hair, 

—General Barrios, President of Guatemala, 
is such an admirer of this country that he in- 
tends buying a piece of property here, where his 
children will stay and pursue English studies, 
while he and his wife run over to Europe. 

—Mrs. OLE BULL and Miss EMMa ‘THURSBY are 
to visit Norway together, 

—Miss Saran ORNE JEWETT accompanies 
Mrs. J. T. FIeLDs on her visit to TENNYSON. 

—General GRANT’S cottage at Elberon is said 
to be one of the plainest there. 

—An ancient Indian idol was found by Mr. 
CARROL GiBBs while ploughing near Carthage, 
Tennessee, lately, which is thought to be a credit- 
able piece of sculpture even for a civilized race. 
Its fine finish and Oriental posture show that it 
was possibly made by that great prehistoric 
race which possessed this country before the 
red man. This idol is now in the Indian collee- 
tion of Mr. W. E. Myer, of Nasliville. 

—The late BENJAMIN WEBSTER, who aliandon- 
ed the stage three times in despair, but succeed- 
ed at last, is said to have been a cousin of Cap- 
tuin Cook, and a relative of DANIEL WEBSTEK. 

—It is said that the name of Mount Haystack, 
in the White Mountains, is to be changed to 
Mount Gartield. 

—As Mr. H. G. VENNoR is now at Old Orchard 
Beach, Maine will have to look out for “a spell 
of weather.’? Mr. VeNNor has dark eyes and a 
pale face—weather-beaten, perhaps. 

—Mr. Joun La FaxGe, the artist, whose beau- 
tiful work on painted glass threatens to super- 
sede his painting on canvas, has made his home 
at Newport for many years. 

—Bryant, the poet, learned the Spanish lan- 
guage while shaving himself mornings. Miss 
Bryant, his daughter, is one of the social lead- 
ers in the American colony in Florence, Italy. 

—RuskIN founds his working-men’s museum 
at Sheffield because the Sheffield men excel in 
working iron, and he believes in the usefulness 
and beauty of iron-work, Into this gallery he 
will not admit the Venus de Milo or de Medicis, 
nor the Antinous, nor Apollo, but will have stat- 
ues of milkmaids and the like. 

—Prince Kraporkin, TcHAZKOWSRY, and Lrt- 
TURNOFF were supposed to be present at the re- 
cent secret conclave in Epping Forest of the 
Nihilists and Socialists who make London their 
home, and who conferred in order to suggest 
means of spreading their doctrines since the 
suppression of the Freiheit. 

—For running and keeping in order private 
railway carriages like those of Mrs. MacKay and 
Baroness RoTHSCHILD, the French railroad com- 
panies charge two thousand dollars a year, it is 
said. 

—Hewnry Irvine says he has seen artists come 
from the stage exhausted, and cry with regret 
over their want of strength to obey the whip of 
their intelligence. 

—The bedroom of a London lady of fashion 
was recently described as hung with pale blue 
tapestry, bed-hangings of Roman satin flowered 
with forget-me-nots and edged with lace, quilt 
and pillow-cases of white satin. Some twenty 








baskets of rare exotics stood about, and on min- 
iature tables were déjeuner sets of tea, strawber- 
ries, and ices. The fittings of the room were es- 
timated to be worth about twenty-five thousand 
dollars, 

—It is reported that the factory workers are 
the greatest readers of novels in England, as an 
offset to the homely routine of their lives. 

—The King and Queen of Spain, and their 
daughter, with the infantas IsapeL, Paz, and 
EULALIB, are among the mountains of Segovia, 
at the Spanish Balmoral, for the summer. 

—The late zoologist Joun Goutp was partie- 
ularly fond of humming-birds. His collection 
has been bought for the British Museum. 

—The Princess Beatrice has set two of Lord 
BEACONSFIELD’s poems, ‘‘ The Green Cavalier” 
and ‘*‘ The Blue-eyed Maiden,” to music. 

—The Princess of Wales has lately taken to 
wearing white, with a blaze of diamonds here, 
there, and everywhere about the toilette. 

—Four eggs of Lady Brassey’s South Ameri- 
san ostriches have been artificially hatched, turn- 
ing out strong ostrich chicks. 

—Sir Joun Lupsock is a banker, and so was 
his father, who was also quite a remarkable 
astronomer, Sir JoHN is a member of Parlia- 
ment, has a bright face and keen eye, and wears 
his learning as lightly as a flower. 

—Exyptian designs are now all the rage for 
noveltie A happy young married countess in 
Paris heads her writing paper with the symbol 
of the Egyptian priesthood for happy marriage— 
two partridges on a tuft of greensward—and the 
celebrated Madame Evovarp ADAM has bers in- 
scribed with an ibis beneath a crescent. 

—The Princess ROLAND BONAPARTE, formerly 
Mile. BLANC, of Monaco, has just died, after add- 
ing a little princess to the Napoleonic dynasty. 

—At Oxford Prince LEorpoLp would not wear 
the dress of a nobleman, but of a gentleman 
commoner. He resembles his father in charac- 
ter, and takes his place in great degree as adviser 
and counsellor to his mother. 

—Lord SPENCER, since the Pheenix Park tra- 
gedy, never goes to Dublin Castle by the same 
road on two successive days. 

—Leopo.p II., King of the Belgians, has just 
brought a suit against some Boston parties for 
nearly a half-million of dollars. 

—The London Standard, in its review of “ De- 
mocracy,” declares that the sneering at Ameri- 
can customs by Americans is consummately vul- 
gar. 

—Thirty-one guineas were paid at the Rosser- 
TI sale for a copy of SWINBURNE’S Alalanta in 
Corydon with his autograph, and a hundred and 
five guineas for a sketch-book of the late W1LL- 
IAM BLAKE. 

—lIn the valley of the Nile there is one voice 
for ARABI Pusha, says Dr. SCHWEINFURTH, who 
has been there, and the people are enthusiastic 
for a republic. 

—Even at church Mr. GLApsTonr is attended 
by two policemen, so closely is he guarded. 

—The tapestries which King ALFronso is to 
send to the Prince of Wales are perfect imita- 
tions of old Spanish and Flemish art, and are 
worth thirty thousand dollars. The various 
members of the commission which conveyed the 
Garter to Madrid last year will receive Toledo 
arms with incrustations of gold. 

—The critics think that Miss Fanny Par- 
NELL’S poetry has the vigor of the revolutionary 
lyrics of Tomas Davis and of CHARLES GAVAN 
DuFFry. 

—The fourth daughter of the Frankfort Rorus- 
CHILD is about to marry the Prince of Wagram, 
brother-in-law of Prince Joacuim Murat, and 
not a Hebrew. 

—Mr. WALTER Parrott, who succeeds Sir 
GeorGE ELVEY as organist at Windsor Castle, 
was precentor at Magdalen College, Oxford, for 
ten years, where he brought the services to great 
perfection. He is a friend of Prince LEopoLp’s, 
with whom he is a frequent companion at chess. 

—For thirty years CARL HOFFMAN, many years 
chief editor of the Wiener Tagebdlatt, and lately 
dead at Vienna, has worn a ring made by him- 
self from the link of the chain he wore through 
two years of imprisonment and street-sweeping, 
one of his companions having been probably the 
only Chancellor of the Exchequer in the world 
who has done scavenger’s work with chained an- 
kles—SG avy, lately Imperial Finance Minister. 

—The existence of the ex-King of Naples and 
his wife, who have been living in obscurity in 
Paris, has only been varied by a visit to some 
quiet watering-place on the French coast. 

—A fine of ten dollars has been levied upon 
the daughter of an officer of the body-guard of 
CHARLEs X., the Comtesse de Budan de Boisiau- 
rent, for diluting wine furnished at an eating- 
house established by her for her livelihood. ; 

—At the Cambridge (England) examinations 
for musical degrees women are to be admitted 
on the same conditions as men. 

—Although Archbishop WHATELY produced 
the impression upon Lord Houeuron and others 
that he was overbearing and dictatorial in the 
enforcement of his views upon his friends, his 
daughter, Miss A. J. WHATELY, denies it. 

—Mr. HAGEN, an apostle of WAGNER, says: 
‘*Look up, dust-born humanity, to the sunny 
light. There you see PLaTo, you see Kant, you 
see SCHOPENHAUER, those solitary geniuses of 
all time, all-powerful and gigantic. Yet above 
all these towers one genius supreme—RICHARD 
Waaner.”’ Some of us need a field-glass to see 
so far. 

—The most perfect remaining specimen of the 
old Tudor manor is Lord Mount Ep@EecumBr’s 
place, Cotebele, on the Tamar. 

—The use of sulphurous fumigation, such as 
is resorted to by the Abyssinian elephant-hunt- 
ers when they descend to the damp lowlands, 
is suggested by M. D’ABBADIE as a protection 
against malarial influences. 

—Lady Mary CaMPBELL, ARGYLL’s daughter, 
wore, on her marriage with Rev. Mr. GLYNN, 
ivory satin and Brussels lace, the bridemaids 
also wore creamy satin, white lace hats, and 
feathers. After the wedding, the Duke and his 
other daughters went to the House of Lords 
with their wedding favors. The Duke of North- 
umberland was among those signing the regis- 
ter, the Princess MARY was among the guests, 
and the Queen gave her usual cashmere shaw), 

—The dresses in the Madame Tussaud Exhibi- 
tion are usually of priceless material. On the 
figure of the Queen is a flounce of antique Vene- 
tian point of great value; the Empress of Aus- 
tria wears equally costly English point, and there 
is also lace there worked by Mary Stuart, and 
the very shirt of richly embroidered linen that 
Henry LY. wore when assassinated, 
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House and Street Dresses.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tne dress Fig. 1 is of shrimp pink ba- 
tiste, trimmed with cream lace and sat- 
in ribbon bows. It consists of a short 
skirt covered on the front and sides 
with alternate groups of pleatings and 
lace flounces, from beneath which loops 
and ends of satin ribbon project, and 
with drapery on the back, and a long 
pleated basque. The latter is cut low at 
the throat, and is completed by a silk 
muslin fichu trimmed with lace, which is 
fastened under a bouqnet in front. Sat- 
in ribbon belt and bow. 

The skirt of the olive green cotton 
satine dress, Fig. 2, is bordered by a sa- 
tine pleating and a flounce of open écru 
embroidery headed by a shirred puff. 
Above the iatter a satine drapery edged 
with a flounce of embroidery extends 
across the front and sides. Flat paniers, 
tucked at the top and caught up in pleats 
from the bottom, and ‘a draped back 
breadth, complete the skirt. The em- 
broidery is applied in flat bands on the 
paniers and basque. The latter has a 
shirred satine vest, collar and cuffs of 
embroidery, and satin ribbon bows. 


Country Hats.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tue broad-brimmed shade hat, Fig. 1, 
has a low stiff net crown, which is cov- 
ered with several layers of écru mull. 
The brim is made of double mull shirred 
in close puffs that are drawn up on wires. 
A narrow ruche finishes the edge of the 
brim, and a wider box-pleated ruche en- 
circles the crown. 

The girl's hat, Fig. 2, is of twine-col- 
ored satin straw. A shirred facing of 
Surah of the same color is set inside the 
drooping brim. Outside, a scarf of wide 
blue satin ribbon is twisted and knotted 
about the crown. 

The hat Fig. 3, which is made of fig- 
ured white mull laid over heliotrope mull, 
has a round crown and a wide poke 
brim. The mull for the brim is drawn 
upon wires into close full puffs, while 
that for the crown is in plain layers, 
which are pleated down around the side. 
Across the back edge of the crown and 
filling in the space between the ends of 
the brim there is a short pleated cape. 
A pleated ruche edges the cape and 
brim. A large bow made of a wide lace- 
edged mull scarf is on the front, and lace- 
edged strings are attached at the sides. 





FRENCH FEMALE PRISONERS. 

WRENCH female prisoners and con- 
} victs are treated with more kind- 
ness, on the whole, than persons of their 
class are elsewhere. Their matrons and 
warderesses are Augustine nuns, whose 
rule, though firm, is gentler, more merci- 
ful, and more steadfastly equitable than 
that of laywomen could be, The female 
convicts are allowed 
the same privileges as 
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Fig. 1.—Batiste Dress wirn Lace. 
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the men in the mat- 
ter of earning money 
and buying things at 
the canteen. Those 
of them who are 
young also enjoy a 
privilege not granted 
to female convicts in 
other countries—that 
of having husbands 
provided for them by 
the state. 

Only these husbands 
must be convicts. Ev- 
ery six months a no- 
tice is circulated in 
the female peniten- 
tiaries, calling upon 
all women who feel 
minded to go out to 
New Caledonia and be 
married to make an 
application to that ef- 
fect through the Gov- 
ernor. Elderly wo- 
men are always very 
prompt in making 
such applications ; but 
they are not entertain- 
ed. The matrimonial 
candidates: must be 
young, and exempt 
from physicat infirm- 
ities, Girls under long 
sentences readily catch 
at this method of es- 
caping from the intol- 
erable tedium of pris- 
on life; and the pret- 
ty ones are certain to 
be put on the Gover- 
nor’s list, no matter 
how frightful may be 
the crimes for which 
they have been sen- 
tenced. The only mor- 
al qualification. requi- 
site is to have passed 
at least two years in 
the penitentiary. 

The selected candi- 
dates have to sign 
engagements promis- 
ing to marry convicts 
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Caledonia for the re- 





2.—Corron Satine Dress with Emproivery. 
STREET DRESSES. 
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mainder of their lives. On these condi- 
tions, government transports them, gives 
them a decent outfit, and a ticket of leave 
when they land at Noumea. Their mar- 
riages are arranged for them by the Gov- 
ernor of the colony, who has a selection 
of well-behaved convicts ready for them 
to choose from; and each girl may con- 
sult her own fancy within certain limits, 
for the proportion of marriageable men 
to women is about three to one. Of 
course, if a girl declares that none of the 
aspirant bridegrooms submitted to her 
inspection has met with her approval, 
the Governor can only shrug his shoul- 
ders in the usual French way. It has 
happened more than once that pretty 
girls have been wooed by warders, free 
settlers, or time-expired soldiers and sail- 
ors, instead of by convicts. In such cases 
the Governor can only assent to a mar- 
riage on condition that the female con- 
vict’s free lover shall place himself in 
the position of a ticket-of-leave man, and 
undertake never to leave the colony. 
Love works wonders ; and there is no in- 
stance on record of a man having refused 
to comply with these conditions when 
once he had fallen in loye. There are 
some instances, though, of the authori- 
ties having declined to let a female con- 
vict marry a free man, when they were 
not convinced that the latter was a per- 
son of firm character and kindly disposi- 
tion. For the women’s own sakes it is 
necessary that they should not be mar- 
ried to men who would be likely, in some 
moment of temper, to fling their disrepu- 
table antecedents into their teeth. There 
is nothing of this kind to fear when a 
female convict gets wedded to a man 
whose past life has been as bad as her 
own. 

Why the French government should 
have saddled itself with the responsibil- 
ity of promoting marriages among con- 
victs it is difficult to say; but the experi- 
ment has on the whole yielded very good 
results. The married couples get huts 
and free grants of land, and all that they 
can draw from it by their own labor be- 
comes theirs. During five years they are 
subjected to the obligation of reporting 
themselves weekly at the district police 
office, and they are forbidden to enter 
public-houses, and must not be found 
out-of-doors at night. This probationary 
period being satisfactorily passed, they 
get their full freedom, but subject always 
to the condition of remaining in the col- 
ony. To this rule the law has distinctly 
forbidden that any exception shall be 
made. On no account whatever must 
convicts who have accepted grants of 
Jand and contracted “ administrative mar- 
riages,” as they are called, ever return to 
France. They are at liberty, however, to 
send their children to France if any re- 
spectable person in that country will be- 
come answerable for them, and under- 
take to provide them with a good educa- 
tion. The sons of con- 
victs are born French 
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subjects, and will be 
required at the age of 
twenty to draw at the 
conscription, and serve 
their appointed terms 
in the army. 





Sea-side Cos- 
tumes.—Figs. 1--6. 
See illustrations on 
page 533. 

Tue little girl’s dress, 
Fig. 1, is of cream- 
colored summer flan- 
nel, trimmed with 
bands of open Ham- 
burg embroidery. The 
embroidery forms the 
pleated flounce that 
borders the bottom, 
and is laid on in flat 
bands to outline a 
sacque. The middle 
of the front is faced 
plastron-fashion with 
gathered flannel, turn- 
ed under at the bot- 
tom to form a puff. 
A shoulder cape edged 
with embroidery, flat 
cuffs of the latter, 
anda blue ribbon sash 
bow on the back, com 

plete the dress. 

Fig. 2 is an olive 
green nuns’ veiling 
dress, composed of a 
skirt with wide pleat. 
ing, and with drapery 
which kas for a bor- 
der the deep embroid- 
ery along the selv- 
edge of the goods, 
and a pointed bodice 
fastened behind. The 
bodice has €@lbow 
sleeves and flat’ cuffs 
and collar of ficelle 
lace. A wide olive 
green satin Surah sash 
bow is on the back. 

The dress Fig. 3 
has a skirt of blue 
and white checked 
Louisine silk with 
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four pleated flounces, and a 
basque and drapery of blue 
cashmere. The front of the 
latter is in full folds, which 
are pleated up as high as the 
belt on the right side, and 
somewhat lower on the left. 
Looped breadths are on the 


| eross-barred vest which is puff- j 
| ed at the top and plain below. 
| The skirt of the dress Fig. 5 
| is made of light olive green 
satine. It is edged with a 
narrow pleating, and bordered 
by two full frills of ficelle lace, 
each headed by a satine puff. 





Crare AND Lace ConLarn wita Jasor. 


Smrk Must anp Lace Cotnar witn Japor. 








back. The basque has a silk vest and cuffs, and a double revers collar and Above this trimming a searf of ficelle piece lace, edged by a frill of similar 
folded scarfs of cashmere. s of the skirt. The basque and the 
panier and back drapery are of eream-colored satine flowered with garnet, and 
trimmed with garnet satin ribbon bows and lace frills 


The dress Fig. 4 is of plain strawberry red cashmere combined with cream- 


lace, extends across the front and sid 
colored wool which is cross-barred with red. 





The foundation skirt is covered The neck is encireled 
with deep kilt-pleating, long on the front, but shorter on the back below the Fig. 6.—Corron Satine anp Ficetie by a collarette composed of two lace frills set on a foundation with folded 
drapery cf the panier polonaise. Lace Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 5.] satin ribbon between, and finished with a bow at the point 


The latter is of the plain cashmere with a 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Gikt rrom Fig. 2.—EmproipereD Nuns’ Fig 
i$ s 


g. 3.—CaASHMERE AND LovisINE Fig. 4.—P.Lain anp Cross-BARRED Wo0oL Fig. 5.—Cotron Satine ann Ficere 
3 To 5 YEARS OLD. Vewine Dress. Sik Dress. Dress. 


Lace Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 6.] 
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JOHN WILLOW’S GHOST. 
By ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


" we John, what’s the matter ?” exclaim- 

ed Peter Nasserol one morning, showing 
his polished countenance through the partly open- 
ed door, whose handle he had noiselessly turned 
after a light knock. 

John Willow raised his pale face to look at his 
friend somewhat suspiciously. With the favor- 
able opportunities for perfect isolation which a 
poor young man in a large city enjoys, he could 
boast of but one friend, or even acquaintance, and 
that one was Nasserol. But this morning Wil- 
low had received a severe shock. Everything 
upon his heavily laden writing-table had been 
moved from its accustomed place overnight. 
Manuscripts, newspapers, books, and blank paper 
were all neatly separated, and piled in orderly 
fashion upon the broad mahogany. But as the 
young writer who controlled all this material did 
not believe in superficial order in regard to it, 
but in the order which, for deep thinkers, under- 
lies the medley of a composing desk, he could 
hardly be aceused of having set his table to 
rights with his own hands. The question was, 
Had Nasserol got into his writing-room early in 
the morning, and in the fullness of that humor 
for which he was noted, taken upon himself to 
play a practical joke in this form? But as Nas- 
serol stood at the door he looked so entirely in- 
nocent and good-natured that Willow said, albeit 
coldly, “ Come in.” 

“ Have you any malady to-day ?—cramps, for 
instance ?” asked Peter, coming in slowly, and tak- 
ing possession of a chair as if he begged its par- 
don for the liberty. This was mere latent fun on 
his part, for his gayety leaped and flickered al- 
ternately like the flame of a hearth fire, now un- 
suppressed, and again subdued as a lamb. His 
bright eyes, rather prominent, observed restless- 
ly the orderly writing paraphernalia and the de- 
jection of his friend Willow’s whole figure, which 
was strongly outlined by the light from a large 
window at one side of him. 

** You are always here before I am quite awake,” 
said Willow, shortly, but with a more gentle 
glance. He was naturally the soul of hospitality. 

Peter stroked his chin and whiskers, looked at 
him, at the great window, and back again at the 
table. Heread Willow’s thoughts, and remarked, 
“The janitor—” 

“ It wasn’t the janitor!” cried Willow, banging 
his thin white fist upon the table angrily. “I 
never allow him to come into this room but once 
a week, and then I stand over him. He would 
not dare to put anything in order on this table 
any more than if it was covered with hot lava. 
Besides, this is not all.” 

“ Not all ?” repeated Nasserol, with a start. 

Willow rose, made a slight motion which in- 
duced Nasserol to rise also, and went over to the 
darker side of the room. Over the clock stand- 
ing on the mantel-piece was flung a rich lace 
handkerchief. It was one which the young 
writer had bought for its exquisite delicacy, at 
the expense, of course, of considerable comfort ; 
but it was like him; he possessed the large-heart- 
ed recklessness of a lonely being. As Nasserol’s 
eyes rested upon this dainty object, a number of 
fancies hurried through his mind. He trans- 
ferred his gaze to his friend’s face with a bird- 
like serutiny which seemed to see nothing in par- 
ticular, but lay in wait for it. 

Willow reached out, not very steadily, and lift- 
ed the ethereal covering from the clock’s face. 
He sprang back, his lips parted. The hands of 
the clock had been removed. 

“ Nasserol,” cried he, striking his friend rough- 
ly upon the chest with the back of his hand, 
* how dare you mock me?” 

“TIT!” exclaimed Nasserol, in astonishment, col- 
or and vivacity flushing his cheeks. , 

“You must play your merry tricks upon a less 
lonely man,” said Willow, bitterly. “1am in no 
mood to bear them.” 

“Then you think I came in here overnight and 
touched things up all around, do you ?” asked 
Peter, beginning to smile roguishly. ‘ My dear 
fellow, I was sound asleep, I assure you.” 

The young writer stood looking at him sternly, 
with his hands on his hips. 

“Who did it, then ?” 

“The janitor—or—I don’t know.” Nasserol 
looked at the handkerchief hanging at Willow’s 
side from his hand. The latter held it up, then 
stepped to the table and dropped it upon it. 

“T bought it myself for myself,” he said. He 
half sat upon the table, as if exhausted. 

“T have done with time, have 1?” he queried, 
sadly. ‘ But I never had any youth worth speak- 
ing of, so I suppose I must be rather old by this 
time. A pretty dry story, mine. First, born into 
a circus troupe, and then an obscure literary 
man. I might as well have done with time. See! 
my pen turned in its sheath, and lying upon my 
unfinished page, as if I were already dead !” 

Nasserol sank into a chair and assumed an ex- 
pression of sympathy, which was genuine. 

“ T have always borne the time-piece a grudge,” 
Willow went on, bis full lips curving sadly. “It 
either measured out too much of life, according 
to one mood, or struck my hours away too mer- 
cilessly, according to another, But silent, it is 
like a corpse.” 

Willow’s visitor interrupted with a deep groan. 
Then he-said: “I am persuaded, John, you are 
indulging in installments of opium. Listen to 
the wi of a mother, and make those install- 
ments beautifully less, or I shall have my darling 
boy ill of brain-fever on my hands.” 

“You call me a misanthrope, and all that,” 
continued the young writer, “but you know very 
well I have no means for going into society. 
You do not know how much sympathy I have for 
the world about me, how every kind of interest 
which the world feels—the ambition, the joy of 
success, the love—seems to glide past me, or even 
through me, as if I were a ghost. I am so un- 





human, so lonely, so buried, that I am haunted, 
Nasserol—haunted !” He covered his face with 
his hands, shuddered, and ran his fingers up 
through his dark hair. 

“By Jove!” muttered Nasserol, and beat his 
toe with his cane. 

“T suppose you are just playing upon me as 
you would upon an old musical instrument,” said 
Willow. “My jangling notes amuse you, and are 
no doubt sufficiently ridiculous to make it worth 
your while.” 

They looked at each other for half a dozen 
breaths. Then Nasserol calmly replied: “ Do you 
think I could come through the key-hole, John, 
even if I wished to make game of your den here ? 
The playful camel may pass through the eye of 
a needle, but J should not attempt it.” 

Willow walked away toward the window. “It 
is as if I were in a waste of snow,” he said, 
“freezing to death, slowly losing my instinct of 
self-preservation, and soon to be buried forever 
in this inevitable singleness.” 

“ Oh, now I understand these tremendous blues 
better,” ejaculated Nasserol, “It is that Miss 
Graeme infatuation again.” 

“That is my greatest cause of desperation, 
certainly,” said Willow. “I love her, and she is 
as unapproachable as if she lived in the sky. 
Nasserol, if you would only make her acquaint- 
ance! You are so much in society that I should 
think, with some effort, you might meet her. 
Then you could introduce me into her family.” 

“You might as well talk of the Queen of She- 
ba,” cried Nasserol, angrily, or as angrily as the 
most genial man in the world could. “ Miss 
Graeme’s father—they are all alike, these rich 
merchants. Their daughters must marry fellows 
made of gold to the very teeth. Go into the coun- 
try, you moth about the candle, with your one 
grain of gold-dust. Marry some village beauty.” 

John Willow glanced upward through the high 
window, which was a picturesque one, crossed 
with fantastic traceries of metal, and opening 
down the centre like a French casement; for the 
room had originally been constructed for a studio. 

“ Tlow you always gaze at those walls opposite!” 
said Nasserol. He looked quite stern and dis- 
pleased as he addressed the following question 
to Willow’s back; “Do you ever see her at those 
windows ?” 

The other did not answer. 

“Tf any one wants to know a good way to fall 
in love,” Nasserol went on, trying to console him- 
self for a disagreeable thought with a dash of 
ill-humor, “T'll give him a letter of introduction 
to the eminent Professor John Willow, Fellow of 
Venus College, and Master of Amatory Arts. You 
will tell the novice to pick out some exquisite 
girl to be met daily on the promenade, and then 
to make the most of utterly hopeless conditions.” 

“You are very facetious,” assented Willow, 
with a shrug of his shoulders, still staring out of 
window. He now saw a figure at one of those 
across the intervening inclosure. 

“One of the most exciting diversions in your 
college course,” continued Nasserol, “is the pur- 
chasing, at the expense of dinner for the day in 
question, a bunch of passion-flowers like those I 
found you gloating over the other morning. But 
I must be going to business.” 

“My passion is beyond these humorous allu- 
sions and attacks,” said Willow, turning. “I 
could wish the only man I know and care for in 
this city—that is to say, you—were more inter- 
ested in my most vital concerns.” 

“Tm afraid I’m not strong enough; I suffer 
from a malaria of the sympathies,” replied Nas- 
serol, pursing up his mouth; and saying “‘ Good- 
morning,” he departed. 

“ How can it be Nasserol who has done this 
thing?” thought Willow, half aloud. He sat 
down before his unfinished page of manuscript, 
and then rapidly changed his position to one full 
of fierceness, as if ready to spring upon some in- 
visible being whom he imagined to be confronting 
him. “If I could lay hands upon you!” he growl- 
ed, in the deep hollow tones of a trembling dog 
preparing to leap forward. ‘“ Persecutor and de- 
mon, who come to me when my courage has reach- 
ed a human ardor, and remind me that a curse 
has stamped me foritsown! I wish I could tear 
you limb from limb. But,” he added, thought- 
fully, “can it be that my strangely secluded life 
and introverted musings have rendered me sus- 
ceptible to the visits of ghosts—disembodied spir- 
its—and that their communications find a medium 
in my fading vitality and thin-spun mental im- 
aginings? Can they come nearer to life through 
me, an unwitting medium, and even touch and 
move what is real in their mad strange way ?” 

These suppositions cooled Willow’s anger at 
the mischievous interference of some human fel- 
low-being as effectually as if a spirit from the 
unseen world had in fact laid a chilling hand 
upon his shoulder sarcastically reproving him. 

He went again to the church-like window, and 
laid his burning forehead upon the cool pane. 
The gray light without made his gray eyes gleam 
with an unearthly light. How strange it was, 
thought he, that, already suppressed by poverty 
and inherited obscurity, he must be crushed down 
still further with a persecution which he could 
only explain by the deadly means of spiritual- 
ism ! 

It was because his room was in a block of 
buildings which adjoined at an angle the one in 
which Miss Graeme lived that the young man 
never changed his abode for sunnier quarters. 
He could sometimes see her in an attitude of 
meditation at the window, in contrast to the swift 
encounter upon the street, which came more fre- 
quently, and was the one full enjoyment of his 
life. He had first seen Miss Graeme a year be- 
fore, emerging from a florist’s shop with a fresh 
bunch of violets at her belt, so fragrant, so full 
of the beautiful pale blooms, that he wondered if 
she would ever need flowers again. It is so hard 
to believe that beautiful things will pass away ! 
He loved the girl with the intensity of a wholly 





undivided interest. His literary work clustered 
about thoughts of her, as bees about a garden. 
Sometimes he had found her eyes resting upon 
him with a growing responsiveness, a responsive- 
ness so ethereal that it brought her no nearer to 
his life, but enabled him to understand her life 
with a touch of reality. 

With set lips and stormy thoughts he now 
turned back to his unaccountably invaded cham- 
ber, and braving the uneasiness which he felt, he 
endeavored to pursue his work. 

That night he spent in watching, but with no 
disturbance or discovery. The next night he 
again watched, falling asleep with his table for a 
pillow. He had the third night decided to give 
his peculiar intimate another chance. He slept 
deeply. In the morning he awoke fatigued—ter- 
ribly fatigued. Anxiety and unaccustomed hours 
of rest had given his sleep a poisonous heaviness. 
He dragged himself eagerly and fearfully to the 
curtain which shut off his sleeping alcove from 
the rest of the room. Could he believe his eyes ? 
His invisible guest had made the best of his op- 
portunity. 

Confusion instead of order had this time been 
the prevailing motive. Most noticeable among 
the débris were the unhinged sides of this lofty 
window, which opened, as has been said, perpen- 
dicularly. They stood phantom-like against the 
table, between Willow and the gray light without. 
And upon the window-sill, taken from the open 
hearth in uncouth jesting, hung the iron fire fend- 
er, bent nearly double by unusual foree—perhaps 
the last feat of Willow’s ghost or spirit before it 
dissolved into the congenial atmosphere of the 
early dawn. 

No one saw the young writer that day. At the 
first rush of horror he lay senseless upon the floor, 
and then, recovering, shrank into the darkest 
shadow of the room in utter despair. Several 
knocks at his door which summoned him to ad- 
mit both Nasserol and the janitor were like 
dreams of sound to him. He did not respond 
even by a movement of the eyelids. At evening, 
as he fell back in his chair in the presence of the 
gaping window, overcome by fasting and excite- 
ment, but prepared to rouse himself to the attack 
of any one who should enter to torment him, he 
murmured, “O lovely girl, a look, a touch, of 
yours might kill the demon in me!” Then he 
slept. Before his sleeping form lay a letter which 
he had written during the day. 

Nasserol had become much alarmed for his 
friend. His inability to rouse Willow gave him 
increasing anxiety. The afternoon of the next 
day he determined to go to him again, hoping 
that his futile visit of the day before had merely 
found the young author out, but nevertheless in 
a growing dread that he should now discover him 
to be ill. He came hurriedly along toward the 
building in which Willow lived, and also, of 
course, toward the Graeme mansion, which, how- 
ever, he did not immediately pass. He felt drawn 
within, and reflected that a call upon Miss Graeme, 
with whom he was in fact well acquainted, would 
not be a bad preparation for the discomfort of 
finding his literary crony in trouble. Upon learn- 
ing that the young lady was at home, he ran up- 
stairs entirely at his ease and surprised her in 
her parlor bending over the fire, as if she had con- 
fided her hopes to the flames, and then regretted 
her precipitancy. 

“ Burda,” cried Nasserol, familiarly, “ what in 
the world has happened? I expected to find you 
cheerful. I need to have you cheerful. I wish 
you would turn on the tune at once. I am in con- 
siderable distress, or may be in the next half- 
hour, and you should fortify me.” He stood in 
the middle of the room with his. left eyebrow 
atilt. 

“ Peter, I don’t want your eyebrow mood,” re- 
plied the young lady, gently scowling, and holding 
out her hand as she rose. “I do believe, howev- 
er, that you are the very person 1 most wish to 
see.” 

** How unusual!” said Nasserol, looking much 
puzzled, but with laughing eyes. ‘ Have you for- 
gotten that you think me a nuisance, Burda, and 
wish I would not come courting ?” 

“T must tell you a long story,” said Burda 
Graeme, demurely, glancing several times at Nas- 
serol with little covert flashes, as she sat down 
upon a sofa and invited him to take an easy-chair 
in front of her. “ But, one thing—you must 
promise not to laugh.” 

“Upon my word I won't,” replied he, stamp- 
ing his foot emphatically. 

Burda was silent for some moments. Nasserol 
had plenty of time to wonder what in the world 
she was going to tell him, and to become rather 
excited with strange hopes—hopes of sweet con- 
summations for which he had long been waiting. 

At last she said: “I might as well begin by 
confessing frankly” (she could not help hesita- 
ting, and Nasserol felt as if he were going up in 
a balloon, such airy visions entered his head) 
“that I have become interested—oh! so deeply 
interested !—in your friend John Willow.” She 
spread an ivory fan and hid her tell-tale lips, with 
a droop of the eyes and a pink light all over her 
face. 

The balloon gave way with such suddenness 
that Nasserol collapsed miserably, and really 
seemed sobered for life. Nevertheless, when 
Burda looked up, she found lnm twirling the tip of 
his whisker, as if he had no intention of making 
a scene. 

“Td like to know how in the name of wonder 
you ever came to know about John Willow,” he 
said, in amazement. ‘You can not know him 
personally, Burda, and I am sure J have kept 
mum enough about the whole thing. Never told 
you I had a friend John Willow.” 

The corners of Burda’s mouth looked a little 
sly. “Why did not you tell me of him?” she 
asked. 

Nasserol thought a minute, trying to put into 
some neat phrase the suffering he had at heart. 
“T see you are beyond me and my love by this 





time,” he finally blurted out. “ You have a wild 
will of your own, and I knew you might be carried 
away with pity and all the rest of it, if you heard 
about John Willow, even from a man who loved 
you, But you have heard about him, and per- 
haps met him: and how?” ° 

“Oh no, not exactly met him,” she faltered. 
“Tt was in a rather unromantic way, I admit, 
that I haveheard so much. The janitor’s wife gave 
me my information concerning him. She could 
not help talking of this strange, remarkable young 
man, with all his refined and striking ways.” 

“Are you and the janitor’s wife calling ac- 
quaintances ?” inquired Nasserol, testily. 

“She is my special laundress. She used to be 
a servant here. Do you believe it? I have nev- 
er spoken to Mr. Willow, and yet— But listen.” 

“T have been listening with a vengeance,” 
grumbled Nasserol, “until I am persuaded my 
brains are made of cotton-wool.” 

“Well,” said Miss Graeme, “ you really must 
be prepared for a great deal of confidence from 
me, for I do not see how any one else can help 
us, nor who could be kinder and more generous 
than you are. And as I have no brother—” 

“Oh,” interrupted the unsuccessful lover, “I 
suppose I am to be a brother and all that now. 
But I won’t interrupt you.” 

The young lady knew that she must make her- 
self enchanting, or Nasserol would begin to real- 
ize fully how unenticing a share he had in the 
romance which was all in all to her. She in- 
stinctively assumed a hundred bewitching little 
motions, blushes, gleams of the teeth, and shim- 
merings of the eyelashes. 

“T suddenly awoke at about midnight last 
night, feeling that something was to happen that 
would require all the courage I possessed. I 
was on the alert in a moment, and thinking that 
the house might be on fire, I hurried on a few 
wraps while trying to distinguish any burning 
odor or any sounds of distress which I thought 
might have just waked me without my being 
fully aware of them. You can imagine my feel- 
ings when I heard a voice—a man’s clear voice 
—outside in the night air, calling, ‘Burda! Bur- 
da! help! help?” 

Nasserol leaned forward, his tawny eyes dark- 
ening with suspense. 

“T fortunately did not scream, but I hastened 
toward the window. I looked out. Ob, Hea- 
ven!” The girl had lost her studied nonchalance, 
and burst into tears, with her face bowed over 
her clasped hands. 

“ Don’t stop, Burda!’ cried Nasserol, under his 
breath. 

“T saw a dark figure in the waning moonlight 
clinging to the cornice-work half-way toward our 
windows from the opposite wall. I saw its won- 
derful self-lifting, slow as the movements of a 
wary leopard, first stepping along the ledge of a 
window, then attaching itself to an iron balcony, 
then climbing the wistaria trellis, and at last 
(while I shrank back from the light in an acme 
of terror) directing itself up toward my window, 
at which it arrived in safety, placed something— 
a letter—upon the sill, and instantly resumed its 
dreadful feat, returning whence it came. I 
again sprang to the window, not breathing aloud 
the agony I felt, knowing death would follow one 
word ; for at an outcry the dark lithe figure would 
fall to the garden, fifty feet below. Grasping his 
letter and a lace handkerchief which lay upon it, 
I followed with my eyes every motion of his shad- 
owy form as it clung to one support, or left that 
for another. At last my heavily beating heart 
bounded with relief; he disappeared within his 
own room.” Burda was deadly pale, and fanned 
herself with slow wide sweeps of the large fan, 
“You see, he is a somnambulist, this friend of 
yours,” she added, faintly. 

“ And the letter?” asked Nasserol, in a deeper 
voice than usual, 

“Told me that he loved me,” she said, rousing 
herself, and in a moment blushing. 

“TI can give you one piece of information,” said 
Nasserol, hurriedly, “and it is that Willow was 
born of circus people, and he was trained to per- 
form remarkable feats. At fourteen he ran 
away, an orphan, from the troupe. I suppose his 
origin makes no difference in your interest ?” 

“ Does it alter him 7” she asked, quickly. 

“Well, no,” said Nasserol, generously. “I 
never saw a man who more completely belied his 
antecedents, so that one would take him for a 
rare type of refinement and nobility of nature. 
And so you have had a declaration of love from 
John Willow!” 

“ But of course he is unconscious of it,” replied 
Burda, her eyes growing larger and larger as she 
came to the real knot of the matter. “But as 
for me, do you think I need more proof of his 
real interest in me? Oh no!” 

“T can understand that he is in earnest,” in- 
terrupted Nasserol, with a wry face. 

“ And again, as for me,” said she, and stopped, 
rose to her feet, and looked so tall that Nasserol 
stretched his own shoulders, and her beautiful 
countenance shone as freely and strongly as a 
cloud at sunset, “I am his.” She leaned against 
the marble pilaster of the high mantel-piece, and 
laughed a happy laugh. She snapped her fingers. 
“So much for small conventional scruples! You 
must excuse me, Peter, but I can not help telling 
you that I have long been deeply impressed with 
him—his face, and expressivn, and manner, and 
refined air, and so on. You see, I have met him; 
that is, we have passed each other a thousand 
times on the streets near here. And for some 
time I have known that his name was John Wil- 
low, that he was an author, that you often visited 
him, and that I liked his productions in the mag- 
azines.. Of late I have seen a peculiar meaning in 
his glance when our eyes have met, and yet a mean- 
ing expressed with such perfect deference and 
modesty that it has worked like a spell upon me. 
He has haunted me, but as those haunt us whom 
we love. You know, Peter, I could never get up 
anv romance about vou ; and you would only have 
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wasted your happiness and some charming girl’s, 
waiting for me to change my mind. Now you 
must turn your hand to helping us. You only 
can. Bring him here as your friend. In short, 
you must tell him everything. Will you?” 

She looked down at him with the brave light 
of self-included, unselfish love in her face, and in 
a moment he sprang up with a reflection of its 
vigorous glow upon his own. 

“T will, Burda,” he said. “ And I wish to tell 
you my reason for not having introduced Willow 
here before, knowing, as I have done, his admira- 
tion for you. I thought he would stand no chance 
with your father, on account of his small income 
and his origin. I must say I was pretty sure you 
and he would both get up some lively proceedings 
if you met, knowing your literary tastes; and I 
will do myself the honor to say that [I would not 
have stood between you if I could have believed 
a happy termination could come to your acquaint- 
ance. But fate has wiped me out of the reckon- 
ing, and brought you two together in a strange, 
undeniable manner. 1 was just on my way to see 
this hero of slumber and darkness ; and now may 
the nine Muses give me some inspiration toward 
my mission! To tell a man convincingly that he 
has been performing impossibilities in his sleep 
requires some skill, if one doesn’t wish him to 
explode with astonishment. And to tell him that 
an offer of marriage which he does not know that 
he has made has been accepted is peculiar talk. 
However, I'll do my best.” He moved to go with 
a bow. 

“ Peter, he—might think you were making fun 
of him !” said Miss Graeme, with trembling hands 
loosening her ivory fan from its chain, and then 
holding out a lovely palm toward Nasserol. “Do 
lend me your pencil.” He did so, and she open- 
ed her fan upon the sofa, and leaning over it, 
wrote a few words on the white surface. Then 
she closed the fan with a ripple of sound, and 
handed it to her emissary. “Give this to John 
Willow.” 

Nasserol’s hands also trembled as he slipped 
the visible token of Miss Graeme’s unattainable 
affections inside his double-breasted coat. Her 
eyes glistened with tears as they rested on him. 
His eyes fell, and he turned away in silence. 

The young lady’s father soon came home from 
business “ down town,” and found some business 
to transact up town; for his daughter had said 
to herself that she must “talk to papa.” Mean- 
while here is a note sent to Miss Graeme by Peter 
Nasserol. 

* Evening, Parapise. 

“ Dear Sister Burpa,—The scoundrel you ask 
of is in excellent condition; much better than 
mine, who have no sympathy nor ivory fans, but 
only the sense of having pertormed a philan- 
thropical duty. I will produce ‘my friend John 
Willow,’ in the state parlor to-morrow at 8 P.M., 
if I have to apply a stone-lifter, which may be 
necessary, as he is in the terror of ecstasy, or 
some kind of poetical condition not yet put on 
record. What fools you two are making of your 
father and me! (Sr.) Pever.” 


Nasserol had found the young author in as 
much distress as upon his last visit, and with 
more complaints to make of the ghost or the liv- 
ing demon who meddled with his affairs. He 
started up as Nasserol entered in answer to his 
permission, and walking up to him with the de- 
liberate tread of a person with the law at his bid- 
ding, took his friend by the collar and gave him 
one thrilling shake. 

“ Ff you are the man, or if you are not the man, 
who has insulted me, take that!’ he said, in a 
rage. 

Nasserol heaved his shoulder, and flung Willow 
off magnificently. He waited, glaring, until his 
temper had cooled, and then replied, sarcastical- 
ly: “ You are very ill, my dear fellow; a perfect 
wreck, mind and body. And you are, moreover, 
given to cutting up in a wild manner in—your— 
sleep!” 

Willow stepped forward. 

“What?” He glanced round the room as 
if trying to remember its former confused condi- 
tion, and Nasserol’s declaration at the same time. 
“ And the letter!” he exclaimed. 

“The letter?” said Nasserol. “You know 
about it, then ?” 

Willow again looked at him, and then cried 
out, as if his heart were breaking, “ Am I mad?” 

“No—oh no,” said Nasserol, demurely, sitting 
down; “you are only a newly developed som- 
nambulist in love.” 

In a moment Willow came and stood over Nas- 
serol, with one hand on the back of his chair, so 
that their eyes could not meet. 

‘““My dear friend,” he asked, “can you tell me 
anything more ?” 

“ Easily,” returned the visitor of mercy ; “and 
I came to tell you. Did you write a letter to 
Miss Graeme ?” 

“Yes, but I could not make up my mind to 
send it; and this morning it has disappeared.” 

“Well, as you did not want to send it, you took 
it, on a fine moonlight walk you had along the 
window cornices. I know Miss Graeme intimate- 
ly—grew up together, and all that. However, I 
will try to tell you what you have been at, me- 
thodically.” And Nasserol proceeded to enlight- 
en Willow, who gradually stepped round in front 
of him, then sat down in an easy position of at- 
tention, as if magic were an every-day matter ; and 
at the end of all brought his hands together with 
a resounding clap, and began to smile and toss 
back his head as gayly as possible. The fan, 
which Nasserol had laid upon the writing-table, 
Willow had not touched, but glanced at every 
moment. 

“T will open it later,” he said, with the sedate, 
rosy insolence of perfect comfort. 

“T have wondered how you knew her name was 
Burda,” remarked Nasserol. 

“Nothing could have happened more natural- 
ly,” Willow assured him. “She was one day 





walking with another young lady, who was evi- 
dently a particular friend. I passed them as they 
sailed toward me, and looked into her face# At 
that moment her friend exclaimed, as if in won- 
der, ‘Why, Burda!’ I can never forget the de- 
light of that golden chance, which I was near 
enough not to lose.” 

“ You look entirely satisfied, by thunder !” mut- 
tered Nasserol, with a flash of the eye. 

“T am,” he answered, gravely, “ but my life 
has been shaken to the foundations. I have no 
strength. Happiness is hard to bear at first.” 

“You dissemble admirably, then,” said the un- 
successful lover, getting out of patience. 

“T am glad to hear it. Nasserol, you are not 
underrated by me. I can not tell you how deep- 
ly I thank you from first to last.” 

Nasserol winced. ‘‘I think I’ve been some- 
what acquiescent, I must say,” returned he. ‘Soon, 
however, he smiled good-naturedly, adding, ‘“‘ Now 
let me finish my errand, and then leave you in 
peace.” 


Burda sat at the piano singing. She wished 
her lover to hear her voice before they came face 
to face, and sent it out as a messenger between 
them. Willow came up the stairs with Nasserol, 
and the low sweet notes of her song made him 
faint with joy. Nasserol caught his hand and 
pressed it in silence, like a true friend. 

They entered the drawing-room, and Burda 
rose and stood motionless. The lights were half 
lit, shedding a subdued gleam, and she seemed 
to be emerging from shadows. But at her throat, 
flashing from her black lace dress to the further 
side of the room, hung a heart of diamonds. She 
came forward, a stately black figure, with a pale 
solemn face ; but the diamond heart shook joy- 
ously. 

“ John Willow !” sounded softly as a dream. 

“ Pardon me,” broke in Nasserol, whom Burda 
had not seen for an instant, “but this is Mr. 
Ghost,” and with that, he made off. 

“ Burda Graeme !” came exultingly from Wil- 
low, his figure rising powerfully to its full height. 

The young lady held out her hand. His fin- 
gers hesitated and hovered over it in rapture. 
But at the touch as great a change came over 
him as at the deep gaze of her eyes. Mingled 
with his perfected manhood came back bis faded 
boyhood, now bright as spring. 

“But you love me, Burda. How in the world 
could that happen? It is a mystery I could nev- 
er solve.” 

There was a rustle and murmur at the parlor 
door, of which the lovers were unconscious. It 
was caused by a capacious old gentleman who 
was skirmishing unsuccessfully with Nasserol, 
while that earnest youth guarded the entrance to 
the parlor with great fidelity. Mr. Graeme sput- 
tered away unreasonably, “ He talks about mys- 
teries, does he?” said he. “Oh, nothing of the 
kind! She told me, along with endless rubbish, 
that she had fallen in love with him from the 
breakfast-room window, or something of that 
sort; but of course there’s nothing mysterious in 
that. And here are you, Peter—what the scrim- 
mage is to become of your proposals and expec- 
tations, and five hundred thousand a—” 

“Why, [ must pocket my proposals, and spend 
my five hundred thousand, you know,” intecrupt- 
ed Nasserol. And then, as Mr. Graeme aimed at 
the handle of the door again, he opened it with 
a bow. 

Willow was standing in a position which well 
revealed his face, and Mr. Graeme felt something 
thump his chest on the left side. 

“By Jove! what a splendid fellow!” he ejac- 
ulated. “It must be all right, after all.’ He 
went into the room with his hand out, and a se- 
rious but welcoming look. 





SOME HINTS ON DRESSMAKING. 

THERE is scarcely anybody who in the course 

of her life has not found the want of some 
slight knowledge of dressmaking. I am inclined 
to think that every girl should go through a course 
of lessons as part of her education, for a certain 
amount of insight into how dresses are made con- 
duces to good dressing, and enables the wearer to 
point out to dressmakers or ladies’-maids the de- 
fects which the best of them fall into. Lessons 
may not make a proficient in the art, but they will 
teach a great deal. 

The first thing is, of course, to obtain a satis- 
factory pattern, to be kept and used as required. 
To the uninitiated the very way of setting to work 
about this is not easy. First cut two linings 
roughly in form for back and front. All that is 
really necessary in doing so is that they shall be 
of sufficient length from the neck to the edge of 
the’ basque, and wide enough across the bust—a 
most important matter. It is utterly impossible 
to make any bodice set unless it comes well up 
to the sleeve, that is, that the armhole be not cut 
too large. A very common defect is for the 
sleeve to cover a part of the bodice. Begin by 
folding over a piece down the edge of the front 
pattern about one and a half inches in-depth, 
and attach this to the figure by pinning, say an 
inch apart, down the whole length. There is a 
knack in placing these pins, viz., horizontally, 
with the head outward. Next pass the hand 
across the bust, taking care that the material 
from the front to immediately below the arm is 
straight by the thread ; the front and side seams 
will all be wrong unless this is so, and no bodice 
will set well if the material and lining run differ- 
ent ways. Quite loosely pin the back to the 
front under the arm, only just enough to keep 
them together, the same on the shoulder, and 
then pin the back down the centre exactly after 
the fashion of the front, always with the heads 
of the pins outside, without darning the pins in 
and out, which produces a pucker inevitably. 
Now comes one of the most difficult parts of tak- 
ing a pattern, viz., manipulating the shoulders, 





You must be careful to have the lining high 
enough in the neck, and notch it at intervals down 
to the required height, also round the armholes, 
It is somewhat the fashion now—or rather such a 
fashion is creeping in—to give a broad appearance 
to the back by making the shoulder seam on the 
top of the shoulder; but as a narrow back is a 
beauty, this is a mistake. Bring the seam well 
over the shoulder; keep the back piece firm by 
holding it between the first and second fingers of 
the left hand, while with the thumb you draw the 
front to it very tightly, the material showing no 
crease. Begin from the top, as you alvays do in 
pinning, and place the pins in without darning 
them, so that the head of one clears the point of 
the other ; they require to be particularly straight, 
and it is not so easy as it seems to accomplish all 
this properly. Next you have tc form the side 
pleats called darts on the front of the bodice, 
which keep quite low down: a high side pleat 
makes the figure flat. Stout figures require a 
greater distance between the front and the first 
dart than thin ones. When these pleats are sat- 
isfactorily settled, pin the front and back beneath 
the arm, exactly as they go, to fit the figure close- 
ly. It is generally necessary, in pinning the ma- 
terial below the waist, to place some side pleats 
in front in a slanting direction, thus disposing of 
the extra fullness, The waist line must be most 
distinctly marked with pins. To recapitulate, 
then, the great points to be careful of in taking 
the pattern is to cover the figure exactly, to place 
your pins in so that they cause no puckers, and 
to lay the material on by the thread. 

Having made the pattern as perfect as possible, 
remove the pins which secure it to the figure, 
back and front, and take it off. Then place the 
finger between the pinnings on the shoulder, and 
stick another row of pins on the side where the 
heads of the other pins are not, and through only 
one layer of the stuff, in such a way that when 
you take out each pin originally used, and replace 
it so that it goes through one piece of stuff only, 
it yet marks out the correct line; the other piece 
has its row of pins to define its shoulder line and 
seam under the arm. In this way you have the 
front and back distinct, and exactly fitting. For 
the next process a wooden board will be required, 
the cover of a deal dress box does admirably ; lay 
a sheet of brown paper (French dressmakers use 
black) upon it, with the pattern above; then with 
a stiletto or dressmaker’s piercer, which has a 
round top, and is more convenient for resting in 
the palm of the hand, pierce through the lining 
down the front, and exactly along the row of 
pins, so that a fac-simile pattern is produced on 
the brown paper. With a sharp pair of scissors 
cut the paper by the pierce holes, and you have 
a pattern which should fit you to perfection, and 
serve as a guide for all kinds of dresses. But 
to be quite sure that the pattern is correct, have 
the lining ironed when the pins have been re- 
moved ; lay the brown paper upon it, pierce round 
the outline into the lining, tack with black thread 
by the pierce holes regularly, so that the tacking 
can be felt by the finger, and pin the back and 
front together. Having first pinned up the front 
pleats, try the lining on again; very possibly you 
will find that the armhole is a little too much cut 
out, fhe neck a little too low. Make the necessary 
alterations in the lining, and then in the brown 
paper, and your permanent pattern will be quite 
perfect. You may keep it by you in use for 
years, adding a little to its breadth if you become 
stouter. 

The best dressmakers use silk for lining, but 
nothing is so durable or preserves the material so 
well as a firm slate twill. This is sold double 
width. Lay it out thus folded before you. Place 
the pattern upon it, with the upper part toward 
the cut end, the selvedge for the fronts. The 
side pieces for the back will, most probably, be 
got out of the width, while the top of the back 
will fit in the interstice of the front. A good yard 
of stuff may be often saved by laying the pattern 
out and well considering how one part cuts into 
another. Prick the outline on to the lining. 
The brown paper pattern is the exact size, so, of 
course, turnings must be left beyond the perfo- 
rated marks. These marks serve for a guide for 
the tacking. 

In forming the front side pleats you must be 
careful that you do not allow a fold or crease to 
be apparent on the bodice beyond where the 
stitching commences ; to avoid this, before begin- 
ning stick a pin through what is to be the top of 
the pleat; the head will be on the right side, and 
holding the point, you can begin pinning the seam 
without touching the upper part of the bodice. 
To ascertain the size of button-holes, put a piece 
of card beneath the button to be used, and cut 
it an eighth of an inch on either side beyond. 
Having turned down the piece in front, on the 
button-hole side, run a thread a sixteenth of an 
inch from the extreme edge, and again another 
the width of the card. Begin to cut the first but- 
ton-hole at the bottom of the bodice, and continue 
at equal distances. The other side of the bodice 
is left wide enough to come well under the but- 
ton-holes. The button-holes must be laid upon 
it, and a pin put through the centre of each to 
mark where the button is to be placed. In sew- 
ing on the buttons put the stitches in horizontal- 
ly; if perpendicularly, they are likely to pucker 
that side of the bodice so much that it will be 
quite drawn up, and the buttons will not match 
the button-holes. 

As to sleeves. Measure from the shoulder to 
the elbow, and again from elbow to wrist. Lay 
these measurements on any sleeve pattern you 
may have, and lengthen or shorten accordingly. 
The sleeve is cut in two pieces, the top of the arm 
and the under part, which is about an inch nar- 
rower than the outside. In joining the two to- 
gether, if the sleeve is at all tight, the upper part 
is slightly fulled to the lower at the elbow. The 
sleeve is sewn into the armhole with no cordings 
now, and the front seam should be about two 
inches in front of the bodice seam beneath the 








arm, but you must be guided in this by the form 
of the wearer. 

It is too difficult an experiment for amateurs, 
but bodices being now worn very tight-fitting, my 
readers may like to know that the French stretch 
the material well on the cross before beginning to 
cut out, and in cutting allow the lining to be 
slightly fulled, so that, when on, the outside 
stretches to it, and insures a better fit. An ex- 
perienced eye can tell a French-cut bodice in a 
minute, the front side pieces being always on the 
cross. 

These hints are of a most elementary descrip- 
tion, but, strictly followed, will prove valuable. 
Stitching, pinning, button-hole making, are only 
to be acquired by practice. Beginners must not 
be discouraged ; success is only built up by many 
failures, 





ANSWHRS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Constant Reaper.—We can not advise you about 
your route, etc. Best consult time-tables and adver- 
tisements. Satin-figured grenadine is not suitable for 
mourning, full information about which will be found 
in New York Fashion article, published in Bazar No. 
338, Vol. XV. You should get plain iron or smooth 
sewing-silk grenadine. 

Crouta,—Get either black silk or else satin Surah 
for a skirt to wear under a polonaise of black Hernani. 
Trim the polonaise with Spanish or with French lace. 

Constant Reaper.—You can have your daughter's 
name engraved below yours on your visiting -cards, 
and have the day of the week on which you receive 
engraved in the left-hand corner. Do not offer re- 
freshments to callers. The lavender silk will make a 
pretty dress for your daughter, combined with bro- 
caded grenadine of the same color, and trimmed with 
darker violet velvet in the way lately described in the 
New York Fashions; or if you want a simpler dress, 
use nuns’ veiling of the same shade, or else white. 

Op Styie.—Your green chiné silk is in vogue again, 
and will look well as a Watteau polonaise trimmed 
with white lace, and worn over a skirt of green satin 
Surah. 

Crystat.—Do not dye your rich brocade. Get some 
gros grain to match the plain part for a skirt, and use 
the best of that you have for a very elaborate panier 
polonaise looped up with dark red velvet ribbon bows, 
and edged with ficelle lace; also have a vest of dark 
red satin covered with ficelle lace, or, if you prefer it, 
écru open embroidery. Have the skirt short with bias 
puffs, or doubled ruffles of the two materials. 

Suusoriser.—Embroider leaves in gold-color as a 
border on table covers of your green baize, also a piano 
cover, and you might use some of it for portiéres. 
Make the shepherd’s check dress for a girl of ten years 
with a kilt-pleated or a box-pleated skirt, and have a 
belted tucked hunting jacket. 

Oxive.—It is too early to advise you about your 
dresses. Brocades will not go out of fashion very 
suddenly, for there are many figured goods being man- 
ufactured at Lyons, but there is more reliance to be 
placed in a handsome plain black silk. Read the 
earliest hints of the fall styles as they are announced 
in the New York Fashions. The travelling dress, if of 
dark cashmere, with embroidery for trimming, would 
be a safe purchase, especially if you choose dark seal 
brown or bottle green. Mark the table and house 
linen that you furnish with your family name. 

Mus. B.—Lay aside your crape veil, and also the 
widow's ruche, as that is not as generally worn as for- 
merly, many widows objecting to it because it renders 
them conspicuous. Leave off crape trimmings on 
your dresses, and use trimmings of the material of the 
dress, galloons, etc., and the crimped tape fringes, 
with wide braid. 

Pereiexep Younc Woman.—The Queen Anne cap, 
which is a straight wide band of the material, lined 
with silesia and trimmed with gimp or with a plush 
border, is more used for the top of windows than lam- 
brequins are. If you dislike these, have a straight 
box-pleating or ruffle suspended from rods. 

Pautine.—Marion Fay is published in book form by 
Harper & Brothers in the “ Franklin Square Library”: 
price 20 cents. We can not tell you what it would 
cost to have your hand sculptured in marble; the 
price would depend very much on the sculptor'’s repu- 
tation. 

Breatrix.—Your sample did not reach us. Make the 
satine up as a polonaise with puffed skirt, and trim 
with dark satin ribbon bows and creamy lace. Read 
hints about such dresses in the New York Fashions of 
late numbers of the Bazar, where watering-place toi- 
lettes are described. 

Emuu.sr.—We do not know the age of the gentleman 
you mention, nor can we undertake to supply bio- 
graphical information in this columy. Macramé fringe 
is still in vogue. We can not tell you how to color 
your thistles. An article on silk-painting is published 
in our present number. 

Mus. C. A. W.—In answer to your inquiry about the 
water-lily and medallion curtain designed by Mrs. T. 
W. Dewing, we would say that you will find no other 
cord or edging necessary if you will use the medallion 
band, Fig. 2, for the border at the top of the lambre- 
quins, and Fig. 5 as the border below the lilies, and 
then mount the whole on plush. As to the reverse 
side, you may use the dogwood pattern, Fig. 6, using 
Fig. 2 as a heading, and Fig. 5 as a lower border 
straight across the bottom. As to the color of the 
ground, it should not be inharmonious with the color 
used in furnishing the library. However, if the two 
rooms open into éach other we must take it for grant- 
ed that care has been taken to make them harmonions, 
80 that colors which suit one may be fearlessly used 
in the other. If the doorway is fifty inches wide, it 
would require a nice calculation to know the exact 
depth of the lambrequin if the same proportions are 
used as in the desigu. It is about three and a half 
times as long as it is broad. A full-sized drawing iu 
outline to work from would cost twenty-five dollars. 
We do not understand your question about the upper 
part of silk satine being stiffened with lining. If the 
lambrequin is made with satine or plush, to be seen on 
both sides, it would be stiff enough with linen lait 
between, and the plush can be of whatever kind you 
prefer. Furniture plush is apt to be most convenient 
in width. To diminish the lilies to less than life size 
would injure the design very much: and of course to 
contract the dimensions of the lambrequin to fifty 
inches would require a new drawing and arrangement 
of stalks, as at fifty inches we dimfnish the number of 
lilies; and the foundation of the design is that each 
lily leaf and bud has a stalk which can be traced 
throughout. The effect would be almost the same 
as in the published design. We can give no further 
information, nor can we furnish exact calculations 
beyond these suggestions. 
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CETONIA AURATA. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Just for a day and a night to be 

A wild-wood ouphe of faérie! 

To loll upon a sun-bathed rose 

When first its velvet leaves unclose, 
And all its fragrant breath is curled 
Between me and the outer world, 

The honey of its heart is mine, 

The dew of the morning is my wine; 
The damsel-fly shall visit me, 

The yellow-banded burly bee; 

The locust on some neighboring spray 
Shall drone the summer noon away, 

Till softly with the afternoon 

The west wind breathes its magic rune, 
And I remember in my dream 

The tender prime’s mysterious gleam 
Through the dead dark, when far and free 
Music swept up the wind to me— 
Swept fluting from a thousand throats 

A thousand sweet and broken notes. 
Oh, swiftly the gray evening throws 

Its vapors round my drooping rose! 

Out fly the great sphinx-moths to spread 
Their silky wings above my head 

In tents that king or conqueror 

All vainly might petition for, 

While in and out the thorny stems 
Spiders shall string their threads with gems 
Where great stars dart their sudden beams 
In emerald and ruby streams, 

Until at last the spear of day 

Touches me once again to clay, 

And leaves me envying his brief hour 
The gilded beetle in my flower. 





THE FIRST JOURNEY OF THE 
YOUNG ENGLISH PRINCES, 
See illustration on double page. 

BERGELDIE, the Highland residence of the 
Prince of Wales, lies, like Balmoral, on the 
south side of the river Dee. The castle of Aber- 
geldie, an ancient-looking castle in the old baro- 
nial style, but now considerably enlarged and mod- 
ernized, is about two miles lower down the valley 
than the Queen’s favorite dwelling. The river 
here is of no great breadth, and its bed is some- 
what ragged, and the scene is a strange combina- 
tion of beauty and grandeur. The north bank, on 
which is the village of Crathie, is connected by a 
curious rope and cradle bridge as represented in 
our illustration, which shows the sons of the 
Prince of Wales travelling from one bank to the 
other. 

The young princes, whose first trip was of this 
aerial character, are now on the threshold of man- 
hood. The elder, Albert Victor, was born in 
1864, the younger, George, in 1865, and both are 
now in the royal navy. The two boys have a 
deep attachment to each other; they have been 
brought up together, studied together, and played 
together, and when it was time for them to pre- 
pare for active life, they begged not to be sepa- 
rated. 

It thus happens that for the first time in his- 
tory the heir to the throne of England has com- 
menced his career in the navy. After the usual 
preliminary course of study on board the training- 
ship Britannia, the two brothers were sent to sea 
on board the Bacchante, and made their first 
cruise in the Mediterranean, and thence to Madeira 
and the West India Islands. It must not be 
supposed that this was a mere holiday trip; on 
the contrary, besides receiving instruction from 
their private tutor, Mr. Dalton, they had to do 
their share of the duties of the ship. They 
were each obliged to take a watch till nine 
o’clock, and to mess with the rest of the mid- 
shipmen and cadets in the gun-room, where their 
birth did not protect them from the customary 
practical jokes which from time immemorial have 
been practiced by seniors on new-comers. A ter- 
rible tale was set on foot that the wicked middies 
had tattooed the royal noses of the young princes 
with the signs of the “ broad arrow,” that ancient 
device which is stamped on everything belonging 
to the army and navy, from an anchor to a marline- 
spike. But the anxiety of Great Britain was al- 
layed, and all loyal hearts drew a breath of relief, 
when it was ascertained that the marking was not 
indelible. The cruise was not of a uniformly 
agreeable character; the ship had to put back 
after leaving Madeira, and when she was return- 
ing from Bermuda carried away her foretopmast. 
The next trip was a longer one. The Bacchante 
set sail for the East, and in November, 1880, cross- 
ed the line, when the young princes, who by this 
time had become midshipmen, were duly shaved 
and ducked by Father Neptune on admission to 
the waters of the Southern Hemisphere. Of 
course a voyage such as the Bacchante was sent 
to make was not regulated by merely naval re- 
quirements. She put into every port where any- 
thing of interest could be seen, or where the pre- 
sence of two members of the royal family seem- 
ed desirable. From the Cape of Good Hope they 
sent home to their mother a curious present, 
This is a Cape cart, which they ordered to be 
constructed at their expense. The gentle prin- 
cess will perhaps not admire the Boer’s wagon 
quite as much as her boys. The gift they sent 
to their father was a collection of the tails of 
fifteen kangaroos which they shot during a kan- 
garoo hunt in South Australia. 

The people of Melbourne considered the young 
princes somewhat too stately. They said that on 
only one occasion did Albert show much anima- 
tion, and that was when he heard a by-stander 
speak in admiring terms of his father, when he 
started forward, and shook the man heartily by 
the hand. George, the younger, takes great care 
of his personal appearance. On emerging from 
an Australian gold mine, he created some amuse- 
ment by his display of distress at finding his 
clothes soiled and his hair rumpled. Nor was he 





happy until a looking-glass and brush were pro- 
cured to enable him to re-adjust his toilette. In 
Japan they visited Tokio and the famous shrines 
of Nikko, the burial-place of the Tycoons, return- 
ing home at the beginning of this year by way of 
the Suez Canal. It used to be a reproach to mon- 
archs that they seldom knew anything of or had 
seen any place outside their own country. King 
George III. was never out of England. His de- 
scendants, however, have seen all that the world 
has to show, and the young princes will before 
they are called to any high position have received 
that higher education which can be given only by 
actual experience and observation. 

The brothers will henceforth be temporarily 
parted. The elder, according to the traditions of 
European royalty, will enter the army, while the 
younger will remain in the less-favored branch 
of the public service, the navy. 

The affection which exists between the brothers 
—an affection rare in royal houses, especially be- 
tween an elder and a younger son—is the best 
proof of the admirable care which must have 
been exercised in their early training by their 
noble-minded and tender-hearted mother, who 
brought up all her children in the most perfect 
simplicity. Royalty is on its trial nowadays, and 
the stability of the throne of England rests in no 
slight measure on the popularity lent to it by the 
virtues of Alexandra, Princess of Wales. 





AN EGYPTIAN HAREMLIK. 
[From Our Own CorresPponpenr. } 


INCE my return from the Levant I have oft- 

en been asked concerning subjects civil, po- 
litical, or domestic, ‘‘ What did they do there or 
what did they think there about it?” I have 
more than once, when the occasion warranted it, 
replied, “ Do you mean the Turks, or the Greeks, 
or the Armenians, or the Jews, or the Copts and 
Fellahs, or the Arabs, or the Syrians, or the Per- 
sians, or the Levantines, or the Europeans ?” for 
these have very different ways of thinking, and 
have had for ages upon ages, in spite of their 
close proximity to one another in the Levantine 
towns. In the United States there is so much 
uniformity of manners and language, and the in- 
coming populations become so soon assimilated, 
that it is difficult to realize how in every one of 
those towns on the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean there are elements side by side as loath to 
mix as oil and water; systems of life, currents of 
thought, and languages that flow along in a nar- 
row channel, yet never unite. There are no green- 
horns there. Whoever goes there is pretty sure 
to find his consulate and his compatriots, who 
welcome an outsider, as something new is always 
to be learned from him. A foreigner is proud of 
being a foreigner, and in no haste to lay down 
the privileges of the character. It stands to rea- 
son that any European considers himself far su- 
perior to any Oriental, as much so as the Mo- 
hammedan Oriental knows himself superior to 
the Giaour or Frank, and so everybody is happy 
except the Levantine Christian Rayah, who hates 
and fears the Turk, and respectfully admires 
and apes the European. The Babel of tongues, 
the diversity of types and costumes, are a contin- 
ual pleasure to the eye and a fillip to the intel- 
lect, for one must speak several languages. The 
Mohammedan rarely thinks it worth Ais while to 
know any but his own sonorous tongue, and the 
lower classes of the other Oriental nationalities 
possess but their own language as a rule, but the 
Levantine, the educated Greek, the Armenian, the 
educated Syrian, the Jew, are all polyglot, and 
have for the most part acquired all their lan- 
guages without the aid of book or teacher, and 
speak ungrammatically. The European learns 
his languages painfully by book, but soon ac- 
quires fluency, and indeed after a short residence 
in the Levant you seem to absorb something of 
the native facility. It is wonderful how quickly 
you pick up words, and learn to turn a few to the 
best advantage. 

But I am gossiping, and forgetting that my in- 
tention at starting was to tell something about 
Egyptian harems. 

I have seen harems in Smyrna, in Constantino- 
ple, in Salonica, and Alexandria, and found them 
in different places very much alike, the greatest 
differences being, of course, according to wealth, 
and to whether the inmates affected to dress.and 
furnish @ la franca or not. The system, unfor- 
tunately, is the same in all. I have not been in 
any harem of importance where we were not in- 
formed with pride by the hanoum, or lady, that 
she-was the only wife. How this was I do not 
know. It is true that the keeping of one legiti- 
mate wife is more frequent among the Turks than 
we generally suppose. It is a fact also that when 
a Turk marries a lady of rank, he is frequently 
obliged to promise that she shall reign alone in 
his haremlik, and if he have others, it is secretly 
and at great expense, A harem is a very expen- 
sive luxury, it contains so many idle people. In 
a household of any pretension a whole swarm of 
slaves is kept, each having the care of some por- 
tion of the work, and no arduous one. ll, from 
the mistress, or hanoum, downward, are wasteful, 
and have no sense of responsibility. The pre- 
cariousness of every post under government is 
also another source of great expense; an unfor- 
tunate Pasha has to transfer his enormous harem 
from one place to another, often after a few 
months’ residence. His family can not manage 
itself if left behind, nor can it be trusted with the 
care of its own dignity. 

Children are not numerous in these households. 
The Turks as a race (to whom belong the upper 
classes of Egyptians) are steadily diminishing. 
There are great rejoicings when a child is born 
to the wife, especially if a son. I remember a 
thing that happened while I was living in Smyr- 
na. Our Pasha, or Governor, was a comparatively 
active men, and was inclined to look after some 
of the abuses under which our poor province 








groaned. A party was immediately formed 
against him, and he was reported of unfavorably 
to the Sultan. But he was im great joy in spite 
of that. His harem (he had beén-in his province 
but three months) had«not yet left-Constantino- 
ple, and-he had just réceived news of the birth 
of a son, born of a young slave whom he had 
lately raised to the dignity of wife. His own mo- 
ther dispatched the news’ to him, with the signa- 
ture of the baby, that is, the little hand had been 
dipped in the ink, and then laid on the paper. 
This was the old royal way of signing of the 
Sultans when they did not know how to write— 
Solyman the Magnificent, his mark.. The Austri- 
an Consul-General, a great friend of ours, went 
to dine with the Pasha, together with other Eu- 
ropean consuls, to celebrate the happy event, and 
the former, who had some lovely babies at home, 
was shown the hand-mark, and was quite touched 
by it, good fatherly man. While they were at 
dinner the Pasha was taken violently ill. He 
was carried from the table in great pain, and died 
in a few hours, a victim to poison and his reform- 
ing tendencies. Our next Pasha let things alone. 

To go back to Alexandria, It is not very easy 
to gain entrance into harems of a high class, as, 
unless you go with some special recommendation, 
the Jadies of rank do not choose to receive visits 
of mere curiosity. I went once with some Le- 
vantine residents to the house of a rich carpet 
merchant, Ali Effendi, but the visit was disap- 
pointing. But then I have lived so long in the 
East that much that is familiar to me would be 
curious to a new-comer. The reception-room was 
covered with a Brussels carpet, heavy lustres 
hung from the ceiling, and the room was encum- 
bered with marble-topped tables laden with clocks 
and candelabra in ormolu, porcelain, marble, 
bronze—every conceivable kind of clock and can- 
dlestick ; stools of the brightest colors and the 
most uncomfortable shapes that ever eluded the 
foot, and chairs shrouded with white covers, and 
evidently never used. The usual divan ran round 
all this vulgar magnificence, very high and broad. 
The hanoum and her daughter skipped up very 
easily, leaving their slippers on the rug in front 
of it. We were not so comfortable, as, although 
we had to get up, feet and all, European legs and 
boots refuse alike to cross easily. The daugh- 
ter chewed apples loudly all the time, and smacked 
her lips and sucked her teeth in a disagreeable 
way. Ido not remember the conversation, ex- 
cept the assurance that the lady was sole wife 
of her husband. The pleasantest remembrance 
I have of that house is the cool dim entrance 
hall, with black and white marble flags, opening 
on one side into a beautiful green garden, thick 
with orange, oleander, and lemon trees, pome- 
granate and trumpet-flower bushes, etc. 

On a later visit to Alexandria I had a much 
more interesting and a more vividly remembered 
experience. I had recourse to a Persian gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, I will even say friend. 
He is a very agreeable man, has lived many years 
in Paris, and speaks French charmingly. He is 
related to a high Persian dignitary, then in Alex- 
andria, and he procured me the pleasure of a vis- 
it to his relative’s harem, with a promise on the 
part of the lady to take me with her to make calls 
in other harems. As I have friends and corre- 
spondents in those countries, I do not feel at lib- 
erty to give names, and any that I do give are 
fictitious. 

It was February, and the visits could be made 
in the afternoon, so I went, accompanied by a 
consular janizary, or cavass, to the house of Ab- 
bas Khan at about half past two. The palace, or 
konak, was a large building with a fine facade, 
and a garden in front of it, and handsome iron 
gates. But this was the salamlik, or men’s 
dwelling. For the entrance to the haremlik, or 
women’s dwelling, I had to be put down before a 
low plain door on the side street. This door 
seemed to be in a dead-wall, till you raised your 
head and saw plenty of windows on a higher lev- 
el, all covered, of course, with the close wooden 
lattice. Here I had to leave my attendant and 
enter alone. I found myself in a dark vaulted 
place, where a little Ethiopian in the Turkish 
dress came to meet me. I gave him my card and 
that of Iskander Khan, my Persian friend, to see 
if he knew what they were, but he had evidently 
never heard of cards before. He conducted me 
up long flights of stairs to the fourth story, car- 
rying his slippers in his hand when he approach- 
ed the apartments of the women. I came into a 
large empty hall, carpeted, lighted by a dome, 
and a colonnade all round, upon which opened 
numerous doors. One of these was opened, and 
a woman showed me into a bright room contain- 
ing two very high divans, several chairs, a child’s 
crib, a chest of drawers, three Turkish books, and 
a mangal, or brazier for charcoal. Coffee was 
brought me and cigarettes. Several women, no 
doubt slaves, came in and spoke to me in Arabic 
and Turkish, and burst out laughing, just like 
rude children, on finding that I did not under- 
stand. I had no alternative but to nod at them 
benevolently and laugh too. Then came the 
hanoum, She was a young woman, fat, good-look- 
ing, and blonde, dressed in a long-trained skirt 
of prune velvet, trimmed with a rich brocade of 
the same color, and the inevitable loose jacket or 
sacque, of dark green velvet, heavily braided with 
gold cord. This was the best-dressed Oriental 
lady I ever had an opportunity of seeing; they 
have usually atrocious taste, or dress poorly, or 
are covered up by the plain shapeless feridjé. Her 
hair was done in the present style, a coil low 
down on the neck. Her hands were beautifully 
soft and white, with no trace of henna. She 
wore French embroidered slippers. With her 
came a pretty little girl of five, in light blue vel- 
vet braided in gold-colored silk; she wore a 
round comb set all round with good-sized dia- 
monds, with points set with pearls and turquoise 
alternately. I found to my horror that nobody 
understood anything but Turkish and Arabic. As 
my Persian friend had said nothing about an in- 





terpreter, I had had an idea that I should find 
some one who could speak either French or Greek. 
I do not know fifty words of Turkish, and with 
such a vocabulary I could not go far. Another 
little Ethiopian boy was at length brought in who 
understood some Greek, and through him we ex- 
plained essentials. The boy was soon dismissed, 
to my dismay, though he was a reluctant and 
awkward dragoman, and we were left to our own 
resources. By means of these I found out that 
she is a Circassian (Tcherkess) ; that an old lady 
who sat by her is not her mother; that her little 
girl was her only child, and five years old; and 
that she herself was at that moment suffering 
from stomach-ache, and was much troubled with 
itin general, I communicated in my turn that I 
admired the child; that I knew Iskander Khan, 
his wife (a Frenchwoman), and his son very well, 
and undertook to convey compliments to them ; 
and that my family was in America, not in Egypt. 
We both expressed several times our regret at 
not having a language in common. Presently 
some women brought in two parcels neatly fold- 
ed in embroidered cloths, These were the out- 
of-door apparel of the ladies, and consisted of 
squares of thin muslin of dingy color and hideous 
stamped patterns, and large shawls of striped 
brown and gray. The muslin square is first 
thrown over the head, concealing the face and 
neck ; the shawl is divided in the middle of its 
length by a row of something like curtain rings, 
through which runs a cord; this cord is fasten- 
ed loosely round the enormous waist of the lady, 
the upper half of the shawl is thrown over the 
head and shoulders, and meets under the chin; 
there is enough of it to fall in large folds over 
the hips ; the lower half serves as a skirt, crossed 
in front, and the woman is effectually concealed, 
both face and figure. With these two animated 
bundles and the little girl, I set off in a very well 
appointed coupé; it was a tight fit. The poor 
hanoum was dreadfully nervous, and held my 
hand all the way. She told me the Turkish 
for several of the objects we saw on the way. 

We went first to the house of an Egyptian 
princess, a very great lady. It almost broke my 
heart that she was not at home. A very fantas- 
tic group of girls announced the fact to us just 
inside the door of the sanctuary; they all wore a 
head-dress and yashmack of bright tarlatan, each 
girl wearing a different color. 

The next visit was to the harem of an ex-Grand 
Vizier. We were received in a cool bare cham- 
ber, and were divested of our wraps and over- 
shoes by deft smiling slave- women, who folded 
the former neatly, and wrapped them again in 
embroidered cloths. I wore rubbers in order to 
have overshoes to take off, as I know how par- 
ticular Orientals are about that. 

We were conducted upstairs, and entering 
through curtains, crossed a very large, dim apart- 
ment, thickly carpeted, to a smaller room. In 
this house seemed to reign what I will call aris- 
tocratic penury. Small divans covered with poor 
materials; then lower divans, consisting of a sin- 
gle mattress, on the floor; one arm-chair pushed 
up against an empty and useless English fire- 
place; two puffed cushions, for humble visitors, 
near the door; a handsome mangal of wrought 
brass as bright as gold; and a very thick Turkey 
carpet. The granddaughters of the Pasha re- 
ceived us, gave us the places of honor, and sat 
on the lowest divans, cross-legged, hiding their 
hands, crossed also, in their sleeves. They were 
gentle - looking girls, not very ugly, dressed in 
plain print skirts and black cloth double-breasted 
paletots ; no collars, cuffs, lace, or any kind of 
finish. They had the physiognomy, the hands, 
and the attitudes of maids-of-all-work ; an Eng- 
lish house- maid would have made a very fine 
figure beside these poor, common, vacant-looking 

irls. 

. Coffee was brought in silver filigree holders, 
each cup by another woman, and cigarettes with 
the same degree of ceremony. I certainly saw 
fourteen or fifteen slaves dressed in a great va- 
riety of colors, plain skirts and short quilted 
sacques, and curious little handkerchiefs twisted 
round their heads. They all looked very happy 
and lazy, and seemed to feel themselves a part of 
the family. Two were always upright, one on 
each side of the curtained doorway, with their 
hands in their sleeves, and relieved each other 
frequently; these took a part in the conversa- 
tion. Several were black. 

After the coffee, the hanoum, a very fat old 
lady, burst into the room, laughing loudly as a 
sign of cordiality. My Circassian would have 
kissed her hand and carried it to her forehead, 
out of respect to an elder woman of high rank ; 
but the old lady kissed her instead, and shook 
hands with me. I knew how to salaam in my 
stiff Anglo-Saxon way, but of course I would not 
do it. They had a Greek woman in the house 
who actually knew a little French; she was sent 
for, and acted as interpreter, sitting on a low stool 
near the doorway. I asked, in the course of con- 
versation, whether the ladies never wore fitting 
dresses like mine (they evidently thought they 
were dressed @ la franca), and a discussion about 
corsets ensued. The old lady felt my whaleboned 
sides, and held up her hands in horror. I was 
told they had fitting dresses, but never liked to 
wear them. Indeed, Turkish women are so soft 
and puffy all over that to touch them is like 
touching a feather-bed. Delicious lemonades 
were served, and we soon after took our leave. 

By the time I returned with my fair Circassian 
to her palace we were quite friendly, and she in- 
vited me to pass the night—an almost unheard- 
of favor, yet I was obliged to decline. I-was so 
vexed to do so that I scarcely closed my eyes that 
night for thinking what I had missed. Just fan- 
cy sleeping on the floor on soft quilts and mat- 
tresses laid down just wherever you wanted, and 
abundant soft pillows! And then supping and 


breakfasting on Turkish dishes, eating off little 
tables eighteen inches high while sitting on the 
floor! This and more I had to forego with an- 
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guish of mind, for I was expected that night at a 
dinner given on my account, and could not fail. 
My janizary was waiting, and I went away sor- 
rowing. . 

I paid her one more visit, taking with me a 
young Jewess who spoke both French and Turk- 
ish, and made a very nice little interpreter. The 
hanoum and I shook hands cordially. She gave 
me some excellent tea, and played some dances 
for me on a cannoon, the Turkish zither, and 
charged me with “ chok salaam” for my Persians 
in Smyrna, but did not repeat her offer of hospi- 
tality for thenight. She showed me a drawing she 
had made @ /a franca, which was stiff and cold, 
but really approaching the thing aimed at. There 
were albums, mirrors in handsome frames, fancy 
baskets of artificial fruit and flowers, and a por- 
trait and other heads framed on the walls, the 
greatest and most important departure from Mo- 
hammedan canons, for is it not forbidden to im- 
itate anything that hath breath, which is the gift 
of Allah alone ? L. L. L 





Crape and Lace Collar with Jabot. 
See illustration on page 533. 

Tue foundation for the round collar is a stiff 
net band an inch and a half wide and eighteen 
inches long, which is adjusted by a three-corner- 
ed pleat at the middle of the back. This is cov- 
ered with light blue crape, and pleated white 
lace four inches wide is joined to the top, and 
folded down on the outside. A frill of narrower 
lace is around the top. The jabot consists of a 
lace-edged loop of folded crape and a slanting 
end edged with lace and pleated, which are join- 
ed under a crape knot. 








Silk Muslin and Lace Collar with 
Jabot. 
See illustration on page 533. 

Tue foundation for this collar is a piece of 
stiff net nine inches wide and seven deep, which 
is rounded from the upper corners to the middle 
of the bottom, and at the top is hollowed out to 
fit the neck. This is covered with three rows of 
gathered cream lace two inches wide, and joined 
to a neck-band an inch wide and sixteen inches 
long. The back for the jabot is a heart-shaped 
piece of stiff net; it is covered with folds of 
lace-edged cream silk muslin, and is joined at 
the top to the right front edge of the band. A 
row of gathered lace covers the band and the top 
of the back, and lace-edged loops and ends of 
silk muslin are joined to the bottom of the latter. 
Bows of pale yellow satin ribbon are placed as 
shown in the illustration. 





SILK PAINTING. 


AINTING on silk, satin, or other material of 
Pp asmooth, even surface is not so difficult as 
the novice may suppose. 

Of course the “tyro” in painting must begin 
by practicing pencil drawing, and accustom her- 
self to the use of the paint-brush; but this may 
be done in the far-away country village, without a 
teacher, as successfully as in the large city where 
a drawing-master is ever at the elbow of the pupil. 

There is one advantage that the self-taught 
artist is said by connoisseurs to possess over the 
generality of painters in our modern schools. If 
she rises to eminence in the profession, her de- 
signs, as a rule, will show an originality of con- 
ception and a boldness in outline foreign to the 
pupil of the conventional school. Time and per- 
severance are the chief requisites to success in any 
pursuit ; and those who have resolved to practice 
without a master should bear this in mind, and 
not become discouraged, however imperfect first 
efforts may appear. No matter how much ma- 
terial is wasted, repeated trials will at length pro- 
duce the desired end, and from drawing-plates 
and engravings the energetic worker may next 
take up natural flowers, shrubs, or perhaps a bit 
of landscape. 

Heavy plain silk is the best material for a be- 
ginner to practice on. This should be tacked 
smoothly over a drawing-board ; then with a fine 
camel’s-hair or otter brush the design may be 
traced on the silk in the colors to be used in 
painting. Many use a lead-pencil in tracing, but 
this is not good, as it is difficult to eradicate or 
cover up the pencil marks afterward. 

If water-colors are used in preference to oil, 
these should be moistened with gum water to pre- 
vent the paint from spreading on the silk. 

If the material is of a dark color, after tracing 
the pattern, Chinese white should be thickly laid 
on, to form a smooth, solid ground before paint- 
ing the flowers and leaves. This will prevent the 
color in the silk from spreading and running into 
the delicate colors of the flowers, and spoiling the 
effect. 

The materials necessary for a beginner are as 
follows: one ounce gum-arabie dissolved in half 
a pint of warm water, and bottled for future use ; 
one dozen camel’s-hair or otter brushes, assorted 
sizes; one bottle of Chinese white; one tube of 
each of the following colors: crimson lake, car- 
mine, Hooker’s green (No. 1), olive green, burnt 
umber, chrome yellow, ivory black, new blue, olive 
lake, indigo blue, and one stick of India ink. 

Boxes of six colors, put up for beginners in 
landscape painting, may be procured at any place 
where artists’ materials are kept. The colors are 
gamboge, yellow ochre, light red, crimson lake, 
Vandyck brown, and indigo. 

Very handsome screens of silk or satin, with 
landscapes instead of flowers, may be painted ; but 
it is considered better for beginners to let their 
first efforts be flowers or shrubs. 

In preparing colors, a variety of shades may be 
made by the judicious mixing of the colors men- 
tioned above. For instance, crimson lake dark- 





ened with ivory black will make the light and 
dark shades of Jacqueminot roses and buds. 
Crimson lake mixed with Chinese white will form 
a variety of shades, from the deep blush-rose to 
the most delicate. pink ; and a variety of shades 
in carmine may be createdin the same way. For 
branches.and stems, where different shades of 
brown are required, burnt umber with a trifle of 


‘black will form the dark brown of the pine or 


the bark of the apple tree. A little Chinese white, 
in place of the black, with umber, will create a 
lighter shade, and a dash of chrome yellow with 
umber will give the rich brown of the climbing 
rose and woodbine. 

By carefully observing the colors of flowers 
and shrubs, the artist can attain a greater degree 
of accuracy in preparing shades than if depend- 
ent on colors in chromos and prints, Nature in 
this respect is the best teacher. It is also well 
to remember that too much brightness or glaring 
color either in flowers or foliage will destroy the 
esthetic effect of an otherwise fine painting. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Onion Proxie.—Tuake large white onions and pour 
over them boiling salt water. Let them stand so three 
days, then pour off the brine and add fresh boiling 
brine; let it remain, as before, other three days. Then 
take one gallon of vinegar, adding two ounces of tur- 
meric in a bag. Scald the vinegar a few moments, and 
pour over the onions boiling hot. Cover the jar close, 
and let the onions stand thus for ten days or two 
weeks, Then take them out, mix them with other 
yellow pickle, or put them by themselves with enough 
vinegar to cover them that has been previously highly 
seasoned with red and black pepper, horse-radish, cel- 
ery, and mustard seeds, with a dash of mace, cloves, 
and allspice. The vinegar used in scalding need not 
be strong, and in fact may be half water. For the final 
storing let the proportions be one gallon of silver- 
skinned onions, one half-gallon strong cider vinegar, 
six pods red pepper, two ounces black pepper, two 
ounces celery seed, one ounce each of black and white 
mustard seed, and one tea-spoonful of mace, cloves, 
and allspice mixed. 

Hivpen Sarap.—To one gallon of cabbage chopped 
fine add a half-gallon of green tomatoes, one pint of 
green pepper, first taking out the seeds, one quart of 
onions all chopped fine. Strain off the juice and throw 
away. Then add four table-spoonfuls of mixed mus- 
tard, two table-spoonfuls of ground ginger, one table- 
spoonful of cinnamon, one table-spoonfal of cloves, 
two ounces of turmeric, one ounce of celery seed, two 
pounds of brown sugar, two table-epoonfuls of salt to 
a half-gallon of good vinegar. Boil slowly twenty 
minutes, and add to the other ingredients, which must 
be well mixed together. 

Lirrte Cakes For Lunon.—Two quarts of flour; 
two cupfuls of butter; three cupfals of sugar; the 
yolks of six eggs; one dessert-spoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a table-spoonfal of buttermilk; one tea-spoon- 
ful of salt. To be flavored with mace, cinnamon, or 
nutmeg, and cut into little shapes. Bake on flat tins. 

Wuire Warnoct Pickie.—The best walnuts for pick- 
ling are those of the white variety, which grow wild 
in many mountain districts, but are brought to city 
markets for this purpose. It is important for the wal- 
nuts to be gathered while the rinds are yet tender, so 
that the housekeeper should try to get her supply by 
the middle or end of July. English walnuts at the 
same tender stage make very nice pickles or catsup, 
and the common black walnut will answer, if none 
other can be procured, but not so well as the first two 
varieties named. Lay the walnuts in strong salt-water 
for two weeks. Take them out, rub them with a dry 
cloth, and put them in fresh-water for one night. Put 
garlic or onions, cloves, allspice, and pepper into vin- 
egar. Boil these spices and vinegar together, and 
pour over the walnuts hot. Indeed, it is better to boil 
them a little in the vinegar the first day, and the two 
following days scald the vinegar and pour over them, 
so that the seasoning may strike well through the 
nuts. No pickle is more popular, and of late it has 
become quite rare. White walnuts, one gallon; vin- 
egar, two quarts; garlic or onions, half a pint ; cloves, 
half an ounce; allspice, one tea-spoonful; Cayenne- 
pepper, one tea-spoonful; long black pepper, two 
ounces; sugar, one pound and a half, 
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KIT: A MEMORY. 
By JAMES PAYN, 
AuTuor or “ From Exite,” ““Unprr One Roor,” 


“ Waxter’s Worn,” “*‘Won—nor Wooep,” 
* Wuat He Cost Her,” ero. 





CHAPTER XI. 
LUCY DEEDS. 

Mavp rose and moved to the closed window, 
through which she affected to look out; but of 
wood and river and crag, and even of the roses 
that climbed about the casement, she saw nothing ; 
she was picturing to herself a humble but faith- 
ful friend about to suffer an unjust humiliation. 
Mrs. Medway kept her seat ; but her fingers play- 
ed nervously upon the table, and her usually serene 
and placid face showed great emotion. For a wo- 
man she had an exceptionally strong sense of jus- 
tice ; but mingled with it there was all the indigna- 
tion of a woman, which, when the wrong-doing af- 
fects her nearly, no more respects its proper chan- 
nel than a stream that has burst its banks. She 
was unconsciously regarding Trenna with great 
disfavor. 

“Will you speak to Lucy, or shall I?” she in- 
quired, coldly. 

“Oh, not I—not I,” cried Trenna, with a quick 
gesture of alarm. ‘“ Why need anybody speak ? 
Why need she ever know ?” 

“ Because I will have no underhand doings 
here,” answered Mrs. Medway. 

It was a very cruel speech, and one she would 
have never uttered in cold blood. Every one 
knew that matters at the Grey House were not 
as they should be; that its master was a difficult 
one to manage; and that it required a great deal 
of diplomacy on his daughter’s part to keep things 
straight between him and his son. 








Trenna flushed to her forehead, but said no- 
thing; the next moment she turned as white as 
though a ghost, instead of Lucy Deéds, was stand- 
ing before her. ~* : 

“If you please,-ma’am, did you ting?” said 
Luey, addressing her mistress.. A bright little 
creature she was, with one of those honest smiles 
which are the index of a wholesome nature; her 
eyes, lively rather than intelligent, were wont to 
assume a look of earnest gravity—which was, in 
fact, one of distress and puzzlement—at the 
slightest kink in the cable of life. 

“ Have you any objection to show Miss Trenna 
here the contents of your purse ?” 

“My purse!” Astonishment could no further 
go than was expressed in Lucy’s countenance ; 
she even forgot to say “‘ma’am.” The next mo- 
ment, however, with a bright blush and some lit- 
tle awkwardness, she made a dive into her pocket. 

“There’s a ring in it, miss; but it’s only one 
1 bought last feast-time at Mogadion for luck,” 
she explained, growing redder than ever; “anda 
dried flower from the Druid Stone, which I once 
heard Mr. Penryn say was good for fits; and a 
fourpenny-piece with a hole through it, and that’s 
all. It is but a poor thing, you see, not a bit like 
the one Miss Maud gave me—” 

“That is the one Miss Trenna wants to look 
at,” interrupted Mrs. Medway; “the one that 
holds your savings.” 

“T am sure she’s welcome, ma’am,” said Lucy, 
but a little stiffly, and with a glance at her young 
mistress which expressed less satisfaction than 
surprise. “More than half of what it holds 
comes from her own house; for Abel is the best 
of brothers, and never puts by a shilling but what 
he gives me a sixpence of it.” 

Here there was a significant silence, broken 
only by a little moan from Trenna. 

Mys. Medway, who had intended to have left 
her to pursue the rest of the inquiry, relented at 
this. 

“We are curious to see what you have saved, 
Lucy, and how many bank-notes you have got.” 

“ Lor, ma’am, I’ve only got one. Abel gave it 
me not a week ago, out of his last wages. And 
there’s seven pounds in gold besides, is there not, 
Miss Maud ?—and three of them were his, God 
bless him !—and fourteen shillings in silver.” 

“There must be no false pretense here,” said 
Maud, turning suddenly round. “There has some- 
thing happened at the Grey House, Lucy; some 
bank-notes are missing; and though we know 
folks (as in this case) to be as honest as the day, 
it is necessary when such things happen to make 
the fullest investigation. Mr. Garston has sent 
Miss Trenna, for satisfaction’s sake, to compare the 
numbers of the notes.” 

“ Lor’ bless ye, miss,” said Lucy, her eyes grow- 
ing very large and frightened, and filling with 
tears, she knew not why, “I’ve only got one 
note.” 

Her simplicity went to her young mistress’s 
heart. “If there were fifty, Lucy, I would swear 
they were honestly come by.” 

“Honestly? Why, Mr. Garston don’t think I 
stole it, do ’ee ?” inquired the girl, with a flush 
of indignation. “It’s difficult enough, they say, 
to pick up a mossel of bread and cheese at the 
Grey House, much more bank-notes.” 

“Luey! Lucy!” said Mrs. Medway, gently. 

“7 ask your pardon, ma’am,” said Lucy, breath- 
ing hard, “and likewise Miss Maud’s,” 

“ And Jask yours,” said Trenna, humbly. “ Do 
not suppose, Lucy, that I can believe anything ill 
of you or yours. I am ashamed of myself, though 
it is no fault of mine, to have come on such an 
errand.” 

Lucy felt that she had been in the wrong to 
have thrown out that hint concerning the want of 
hospitality in Mr. Garston’s servants’ hall, but she 
was quite unequal to framing an apology. The 
scantiness of her vocabulary (which lies at the 
root, by-the-bye, of the strong expressions used by 
the lower classes, and which we are apt to attrib- 
ute to a love of coarseness) forbade it, but she 
expressed her penitence in tears. 

“Come, Lucy,” said Maud, “no one but your- 
self shall touch your money ; let us see it.” 

Lucy opened a drawer in Maud’s desk, and took 
out the handsome morocco purse which her young 
mistress had given her by way of strong-box, and 
displayed its contents, the little hoard of years 
contributed by love and toil. 

“This is the bank-note, Miss Trenna, that my 
brother gave me last week.” 

But Trenna shook her head in sign that she 
would not touch it. Her limbs shook too, and 
her face was ghastly pale. 

Maud took out the note and unfolded it. 

“T call you all to witness,” she said, “ that the 
number is 28882; you will remember it by the 
three eights and the two twos, but you had better 
write itdown. What is the matter? Good hea- 
vens! I had forgotten the slip.” 

Trenna was staring at the paper, with its rows 
of figures, as though a viper had curled itself 
round her fingers; Maud, who leaned over her 
shoulder, was staring at it too with incredulity 
and horror mingled in her countenance. 

“Ts it there?” inquired Mrs. Medway, with a 
silent movement of her lips. 

“It is there,” was her daughter’s dumb reply. 
There was a painful silence, broken only by a 
rose-bud without tapping importunately against 
the pane. 

“T don’t understand it, Miss Maud,” exclaimed 
Luey, pitifully. “Is there anything wrong with 
Abel’s note ?” 

She looked from one to the other in distressed 
amazement; their silence had not the eloquence 
which it would have had for any one of trained 
intelligence. “It is not, it surely isn’t—one of 
those that has been stolen ?” 

“Tt is one of those that are missing,” said 
Maud, gently. ‘ But the list may not be correct ; 
in any case we are all quite certain that Abel 
has done nothing wrong. What are you doing, 
Lucy ?” 





The girl had suddenly emptied the contents of 
the purse upon the table. 

“ Please to throw it all away, miss, or give it to 
some rich person as doesn’t want it. It’s that 
way as all poor people’s money ought to go. They 
has no business’ to make it, nor to spend it, nor 
to keep it. They was born to work and not to 
save; and when they has been worked out, there 
is the work-house for them. I’ve had pleasure, I 
own it, in putting this little money together, for I 
thought it might be useful to mother in her old 
age, or perhaps to Abel hisself if he fell ill and 
was out of place ; but I see now it was all wrong, 
and worse than useless.” 

“Oh, Luev! Lucy! do not be so bitter,” cried 
Maud, imploringly. “You have cut poor Miss 
Trenna, you see”—who, indeed, was sobbing and 
trembling like a chidden child—‘to the very 
heart.” 

“Miss Trenna is a young lady,” continued 
Lucy, coldly, “ and ought to know better than to 
make herself miserable about poor people. If it 
was her brother, now, as was accused of a misdeed 
—not a mere trifle such as breaking a poor girl’s 
heart, but of something agin the law—she would 
know where to go for help and advice. Them as 
makes the law, or lives by it, would hold him 
harmiess. But for such as Abel, as is as free 
from blame as any here, who shall prove it? 
God help him !—God help his poor mother !” 

She hid her face in her rough honest hands 
and burst into tears. 

“*Luey—Lucy dear,” said Maud, gently, and 
with her arm stealing round the poor girl’s waist, 
“you are distressing us all without cause. Abel, 


as you say, is as innocent of this crime—if a crime. 


indeed has been committed—as mammaorl. But 
you make a great mistake in supposing that he 
is without friends. However ill matters may 
look for him, they will not look ill in our eyes, 
and we shall stand by him. If the worst comes 
to the worst—I mean, if there should be a trial— 
mamma will see he has the best of counsel. If 
I thought otherwise, I have money of my own 
which could never be spent in a better cause. I 
am not one to desert old friends.” 

“Lucy knows that—don’t you, Lucy?” says 
Mrs. Medway, cheerfully. ‘“ Why, if there was 
neither Miss Maud nor I to do it, my son Mark 
would see Abel righted.” 

“ God bless him ! God bless Mr. Mark !” sobbed 
Lucy. “I was wrong to say the poor had no 
friends.” 

“ Moreover,” continued Mrs. Medway, “ you 
must remember that Abel has no enemies. Mr. 
Garston is only seeking his own, and accuses 
nobody. And as for Mr. Christopher and Miss 
Trenna, I am sure no one will be more pleased 
than they when the day comes—as it will come— 
which shall clear up this unfortunate matter.” 

The speaker looked at Trenna as if expecting 
her to say something on her own account; but 
she looked in vain. Trenna had risen from her 
seat, and taken Maud’s vacated place at the win- 
dow, where she stood with her back to the others. 

“T don’t want any one but them as knows him 
and believes in him to take Abel’s part,” said 
Lucy, sturdily. “If you please, ma’am, I must 
go to Mogadion and see mother.” 

“Dear me! but is that necessary ?” inquired 
Mrs. Medway, in hesitating tones—‘“ I mean that 
your mother should be told. What do you say, 
Trenna ?” 

Trenna, thus appealed to, turned a pale, pained 
face toward her hostess, and answered, in a sad, 
laborious way that would have been mechanical 
but for its weariness and distress: “I fear so; 
it can be but a matter of time. Rachel must 
know it sooner or later.” But Lucy, holding her 
apron to her eyes with both her hands, like blank 
Despair, had already found her way to the door. 


’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
““I MEAN TO HAVE JUSTICE.” 


In the country, politics, except at election 
times, and public matters generally, do not much 
move men’s minds; literature attracts but slight 
attention, and science less; but, on the other 
hand, local affairs create an excitement which to 
the dwellers in town is inconceivable. If an in- 
habitant of Soho is murdered, and afterward cut 
in pieces for the convenience of secret interment, 
the circumstance affects Bayswater no more than 
if it had happened in Liverpool; whereas in 
country places the effect of all incidents depends 
on nearness, like the shock of a clap of thunder. 
In Mogadion, where there were no murders, and 
no one had been cut up since the days of the 
Druids, the rumor of a theft of £200 was certain 
to make a great noise. 

The Medways forsaw this, and were very willing 
that Lucy should betake herself to Dr. Meade’s, 
lest the news in some sort of connection with 
Abel should reach his mother’s ears by another 
channel. Mark himself, whose kindness of heart 
the girl had not exaggerated when she had called 
him the friend of the poor, insisted on driving 
her over to Mogadion. She would thereby reach 
her destination more quickly than on foot, while 
the fact of her being in his company would show 
how the family at The Knoll sympathized with 
her and hers. 

It did not strike him that it might also place 
him in a position of apparent antagonism to 
Abel’s prosecutor, for such, when the story of 
the bank-notes came to be told, Mr. Garston would 
certainly become. Indeed, in his simplicity and 
tenderness he took it for granted that Mr. Gar- 
ston, like everybody else, would be distressed to 
the last degree by the recent discovery, and be 
chiefly concerned with the problem of how to ac- 
count for it consistently with Abel’s innocence. 

“T shall drop Lucy at The Dove-cote, and go 
straight to Kit at once,” he said to Trenna, who, 
with Mrs. Medway and Maud, had come to the 
front door, as their manner was on the oecasion 
of all domestic exoduses, to see him off. Trenna 
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did not reply in words, but a sorrowful nod and | 


a grateful smile acknowledged his forethought. 
Next to Lucy, indeed, Mark pitied Kit, whom 
he knew the news he brought with him would 
place in an embarrassing position. Old Garston 
was hard to hold where any question of gain was 
concerned ; he strained in the leash after his six- 


and-eiglitpences, so that his feelings on the oeca- | 


sion of such a loss as the present could be proba- 


bly only paralleled by the sentiments of the tigress | 


robbed of her young. 

It was a great relief to Mark that. when he 
dropped Lucy at Dr, Meade’s, according to pro- 
mise, neither the Doctor nor Frank was visible, 
and especially that old Rachel did not make her 
appearance in the little garden. His mind mis- 
gave him that their indignation at-what had hap- 
pened would not be confined to the master of the 
Grey House, but would extend to all its inmates, 
however innocent; and until he had seen Kit, 
and heard what he had to say, it would be difti- 
eult to defend him. Trenna’s mention of Lucy’s 
savings—which to an outsider, and considering 
its result, would have seemed very sagacious and 
conducive to the ends of justice—would, in the 
eyes of Abel’s friends, appear most unfortunate, 
not to say mischievous; for the finding of the 
note would not shake their faith in the lad one 
whit, as Mark could well understand, since it did 
not shake his own. 

Indeed, when Abel himself answered his ring 
at the Grey House gate, and with simple freedom 
inquired after the health of the ladies at The 
Knoll, he could hardly refrain from taking his 
hand, and assuring him of his unshaken faith in 
his integrity. 

A more faithful, honest creature’ than Abel 
Deeds it was difficult to imagine, He had not 
the personal attractions of his sister, nor the rug- 
ged intelligence of old Rachel; but he had a 
smile, the dryness of which bespoke him no fool, 
and a kindliness of expression, which is the best 
substitute for comeliness, whether in man or wo- 
man. 

“ Master was in,” he said; “and he believed 
Mr. Christopher was with him in the parlor.” 

This was a small and not very comfortable 
apartment, but preferred by the lawyer to either 
drawing-room or dining-room, and which, in con- 
sequence of its being used for the reception of 
his clients, was known as “the cobweb.” The 
walls were ornamented with a ground plan of the 
Grey House (including a particular sketch of the 
drainage), and a picture of the sloop Alicante in 
the act of going to pieces on Penarvon Point. 
The late Mr. Garston and his little boy had been 
east ashore from her; “ providentially saved,” 
said the written record beneath the drawing, 
though, as to that, opinion was divided ; and find- 
ing Mogadion to his liking, had established him- 


“SHE HID HER FACE IN HER ROUGH HONEST HANDS AND BURST INTO TEARS.” 


self there, in what capacity it was never quite un- 
derstood. Though beginning with nothing but 
the clothes he stood in—and not much of them— 
he was supposed to have made a livelihood by 
money-lending, and it was certain that he had 
left something behind him which had prospered 
considerably in his son’s hands. 

The present owner of the Grey House had mar- 
ried a native of Mogadion with a small fortune of 
her own, and that most admirable complement of 
it, no relations; but she had died in giving birth 
to Trenna, and her decease severed the only 
tie that bound her husband to his neighbors, 
with whom he had never succeeded in assimila- 
ting himself. Though he had no prejudices of 
his own to stand in the way of social success, 
with no class or creed was Mr. Garston popular ; 
and in the domestic disputes which occasionally 
arose between him and his children, or rather be- 
tween him and his son (on whose side Trenna 
never failed to enlist herself), the publie feeling 
was always in favor of the juniors—a state of 
things which had been of no small advantage to 
Christopher, of whom it was said, whenever he 
committed any peccadillo, * Who can wonder at 
it, poor lad, with such a father ?” 

It may easily be imagined, therefore, with what 
feelings Mark Medway, Kit’s sworn friend, re- 
garded the alien attorney, who had certainly nev- 
er appeared to him in a less favorable light than 
on the present occasion. His face, as it strove 
in vain to frame a smile of welcome, was distort- 
ed with suppressed passion; his dusky cheeks 
were of that livid hue which an old scar assumes 


| when struck with the hand; and his beady eyes 


wore a sullen glow like a furnace that has recent- 
ly been “ banked up.” 

He came forward with outstretched hand, while 
Kit stood behind him, smiling cynically, as though 
to assure the visitor that all the parental wrath 
of which he might be the witness was a matter 
of small moment, and especially a thing in which 
he himse]f had no share. 

“ Well—well—what news do you bring from 
The Knoll ?” was the attorney's impatient greet- 
ing. 

“My mother and sister are quite well” (the at- 
torney’s eyes flashed out a look of contemptuous 
scorn: it was evidently with an effort he re- 
strained himself from an ebullition of temper), 
“ but they are naturally much distressed at what 
has happened.” 

“ And what has happened? Come to the point, 
sir. I suppose they are not in distress for my 
sake, It is not they who have lost £200.” 

“ Nevertheless, Mr. Garston, I hope you will be- 
lieve that they are sorry you have lost it. What, 
however, of course pains them most is that any 
suspicion should attach to your Abel, our Lucy’s 
brother.” 


| ted Mark. 
| at the bottom of this affair we feel assured, but 





“No suspicion does attach to him,” put in | 


Christopher, earnestly. “ Every one knows—” 
“Hold your tongue, sir,” broke in the attorney. 
“Let Mr. Medway tell his story.” 


mit him to perceive that he was calling Mark Mr. 
Medway because somebody (though presumably 
not Mark) had stolen his money; but Christo- 
pher’s face not only indicated that he perceived 
it, but was full of distressed apology. 


am sorry to say, not wholly satisfactory,” hesita- 
“That some unfortunate mistake lies 


the fact is that the bank-note in Lucy’s purse of 
which Trenna spoke to you is identical—” 

“T am glad to hear it! I am most sincerely 
glad to hear it!” interrupted Mr. Garston. 

The unexpectedness of the exclamation, and, 
still more, a certain tone of relief in which it was 
uttered, fairly took Mark’s breath away. He was 
dumb. The astonishment in his face, however, 
could hardly escape the attorney’s notice. 

“You are surprised that I am glad,” he said, 
in a manner that by comparison with his late be- 
havior was almost didactic ; ‘‘ yet surely it is better 
to have detected the real culprit than to suspect 
innocent people.” 

“But Abel is no culprit, Mr. Garston; of that 
I am quite convinced,” answered Mark, quickly. 

“Conviction is matter for a jury,” replied the 
other, in the same grave tones, but mingled with 
a touclrof scorn. ‘If Lucy Deeds received a note 
from her brother Abel which was stolen from my 
desk, Abel Deeds will have to account for its pos- 
session ; and I must confess, as a lawyer, it strikes 
me there is some prima facie evidence against 


tainly exhibiting the characteristivs of his native 
race in great perfection. 
“Tf it is merely the money, sir, sooner than see 


| an innocent person humbled and an honest fam- 
The vulgarity of the man’s nature did not per- 


ily disgraced, I will myself be the ‘somebody’ out 
of whom you shall have it,” said Mark, hotly. 
“Eh! what? Pooh! pooh! you haven’t got 
it,” said the attorney, incredulously. “No,no; I 
mean to have justice. If I can’t get the notes, 


| the thief shall pay for them out of his skin.” 
“My story is very short, Mr. Garston, and, I 


| suppose I don’t know my own business ? 


him. I presume, by-the-bye, the purse was open- | 


ed in presence of witnesses,” he broke off, “ and 
that the number of the note was taken down in 
writing ?” 

“TI believe—I am not sure,’ 
reluctantly. 

“Now, my good young sir, 1 hope there is to be 
no attempt on the part of your folks at home to 
shield this young man,” put in the attorney, with 
sudden vehemence. 
ship nor acquaintanceship where justice has to be 
done.” 

“My mother knows her duty, sir,” said Mark, 
gravely. 

“No doubt—no doubt; and I hope she is pre- 
pared todo it. It is very easy to be tender-heart- 
ed and sympathetic, and all the rest of it, in these 
eases, when one is not the actual sufferer. But 
I mean to have my money back out of somebody, 
I can tell you.” 

Mr. Garston was known beforehand to be a 
Tartar, so that there was no occasion to seratch 
him, but now that he was scratched, he was cer- 


’ 


returned Mark, 


“T allow no claims of friend- | 
| certain. 
| her own to move the prosecutor. 


“T have not the least objection to that, Mr. 
Garston, but I will take care that it is not Abel’s 
skin, who is as honest a man as’’—he was about to 
say “ yourself,” but in his indignation he thought 
that parallel insufficient, so ended with—“ as Kit 
yonder,” 

“Upon my word,” said Kit, thus indirectly ap- 
pealed to, “I think you are going much too fast, 
father.” 

“That is what you have been doing, sir, these 
last three years,” returned the attorney, epigram- 
matically. ‘But that is not my way. Do you 

Here’s 

one of my own notes found in the purse of my 
groom’s sister, and admitted to have been given 
to her by the man himself. However, I am wast 
ing words, and Mr. Penryn, who is the nearest 
magistrate, will soon settle that matter.” 

“Good heavens, Mr. Garston, you don’t think 
of taking out a warrant, surely ?” exclaimed Mark, 
with agitation. 

“Don’t 1? In four-and-twenty hours I'll have 
that scoundrel in jail;” and with that the attor- 
ney marched out of the room, slamming the door 
behind him. 

The next moment, and while Mark still stood 
in shocked amazement staring at his friend, he 
heard the attorney calling, “Abel! Abel!” (as 
though he was the most faithful of retainers), 
“saddle the mare.” 

“ But Mr. Penryn will have to grant. the war. 
rant ?” 

“Upon the governor’s word? Not if I know 
him. He must have a sworn information, and 
there must be a journey to The Knoll for that.” 

“Will my poor mother have to give it him?” 

“Perhaps. But not in a hurry, you may be 
Moreover, she may find arguments of 
Wait and see 
how things turn out. And in the mean time let 
us have a word with Abel.” 

But on going into the stable-yard they found it 
vacant, The attorney, not without several ejac- 
ulations, which before a justice of the peace would 
have cost him five shillings apiece, had had to sad- 
dle the mare himself. Abel Deeds, who from his 
silence and alacrity Kit had christened “ Deeds, 
not words,” had justified his title. He had taken 
himself off. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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PRIZE DESIGN FOR BABY BLANKET.—OUTLINE-WORK.—From tHe New York Decorative Art Sociuzty.—[Sze Pace 542.) 
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Prize Design for Baby Blanket. 
See illustration on page 541. 
T the exhibition of needle-work given May, 
1881, by the New York Society of Decora- 
tive Art, this design took the prize for being the 
best in outline-work on silk. 

A very dainty blanket or crib spread can be 
made of flannel or of cream white cashmere, 
with the heads, letters, and bees embroidered in 
shades of gold silk, the roses in pink silks. The 
blanket may be trimmed with white plush ribbon, 
and lined with white or rose-colored Surah silk. 
This design is also pretty worked in one shade 
of blue or pink silk, with the edges of the blank- 
et finished in button-hole stitch. A crib spread 
of piqué or plain linen embroidered with this 
design, with or without the motto, and trimmed 
with lace, is useful and effective. 

The price for stamping this design is $1. It 
can be procured at the Society of Decorative Art, 
28 East Twenty-first Street, New York. 





CRADLES IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
| AINTY, indeed, was the one provided by 
J Katharine Parr Seymour for the beloved 
child born in 1548, “Three pillows and a quilt 
of down” should surely insure “ fair sweet dreams” 
to the baby sleeper. 

There was also made ready by the same loving 
care a tiny bed curtained with crimson taffeta, 
and overhead a tester of scarlet cloth. 

Harmoniously blending with these gorgeous 
hangings was “a counterpane of silk serge.” 

Still further to gratify the inquiring gaze of 
baby eyes, there was placed about the nurse’s 
bed “much brave and pretty imagery.” 

A little earlier we find mention in the inventory 
of Reginald de la Pole, of “a head shete for y® 
cradell furred with mynever.” 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, ETC. 
Senp to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R. L., for pamphiet. Mailed free.—[ Adv.) 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 


kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that can not but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Indorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perris, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv.] 











Coryine Wurer.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Whee! patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally ; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADV HRTISHMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & C0,, Dorchester, Mass. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 








|JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turousnout we WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 


SUPE RELUOUS AIR. | 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanentiy al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c. , without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address: Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
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TOTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Cc atalogue. 
40 Large Chromo Cards, no two alike, with name, 
10c., posta aid. G. i. REE ‘D & CO., Nassau, N. Y- 














Without the Perfection. 

Ladies cannot fail to observe, at once, the wonderfully 
naturai effect of the Water Wave in the above illustra- 
tion. To obtain the genuine article they should call at 
my establishment, where they will find, as well, Wigs, 
Switches, Roman Braids, Grecian Knots, Chignons, 
Curis, &e. , all of the finest quality of human hair and 
most artistic designs. Gray and white hair a specialty. 
Goods warranted as represented or money refunded. 
Attention is also called to a full line of Cosmetiques 
from py celebrated Parfumerie ‘“* Capitol” Paris. 

A, SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., New York. 
Send for descriptive Catalogue. 


vac Luc Perfecuun. 








NONPAREIL 
VELVETEHEHN 


THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 
LYONS SILK VELVET. 


Fine in Texture.—Rich, Full-Toned Colors.— 


Superb in Make, Dye, and 


Finish.—Unequalled in every respect.—Can be worn as Complete 
Costume or made-up with any kind of Dress Material. 


We would respectfully notify the public that none of these goods are genuine unless stamped with the 
trade-mark on the back of every yard, a fac-simile of which is herewith represented. 


<i 
ow Viv 


NONPAREIL 


“For a very handsome 
toilet we know of nothing 
that can take the place of 
NONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN.” — 


Peterson's Magazine. 


oe 


the 


Nef 


TRADEMA 


NW ELVETEEN 





“NONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN, when 
made up, looks so exactly 


RK q like Lyons velvet that few 


experts can tell the differ- 


ence.’ — Demorest’s Illus- 


RS 
6) trated Journal. 


To be purchased throughout the United States from all First-class Retailers. 


Sole Agents for 
Wholesale only t 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55. Leonard Street, N. Y. 





RHINE STONE 


JEWELRY AND HAIR ORNA- 


MENTS FOR SUMMER WEAR AND FOR HOPS AT 


SEA-SIDE AND MOUNTAIN 


RESORTS. 





The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ STANDARD TERT-BOOKS. 


Prices Reduced March 1, 1882. 


a ee 


Attention is invited to the following partial list of Text-Books, and to the 
greatly reduced prices at which they will be furnished. 


READING 


Harper’ sU nited States First Reader ... 
Second Reader 
Third Reader 
- Fourth Reader 
“5 Fifth Re ader 


“ “ “ 


a 2 - Sixth Reade 
Harrington’s Graded Spelling. BOOK siokss 


WwW lls’ s Primary Speller 
Larger Speller 





GEOGRAPHY. 


Harper's Introductory Geography. .........0200ccecsercccscscees 


School Geography 


Harper’s First Book in Arithmetic .... . 


Second Book in Arithmetic ...... 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Swinton’ s Language Primer . 

Ne ~w Language Lessons . we 
School © omposition . anak bs 
English Grammar 


“ 


HISTORY. 
History of the United States ...............ccsecees 


Scott’s Larger 


Smaller History of the United States 


Rerau. Prices are the prices at which the books will be sent by 


the United States. 


Grammar and Comnosition in one volume 


Ary 

AND SPELLING. ———PRICES.—_—__, 
Retail Special. Exchange. 
15 ets. 11 cts. 10 ets. 

1g, Imre eh, wah aien ance 24 oS ae 
39 24% 99 « 
18 36 30°* 
6 4a“ <36.* 
60 45 * 40 “ 
PE ee ey + | iad mw ie 
1d ‘ ll “ 6 “ 
er: Oe eee eee ee ea a 6 * 
ea a ok 4 esta an, esl Mm + - aes “ee 
150 ¢ 85 “« 95 « 
hae set BL 10 so. “ € ¢ 
my 99 « 5 
#60 ap 2:.:> 
‘ 91 * 15 “ 
‘ 98 “* 90 « 
“ 94 “ 16 “ 
alvick ae eS So 42 * 30 * 
Fie aa we ocala kee 57 * 40 * 





- 
Ri ) “ 64 ) “ f 4 “ 
56 * 42 “ oo" 


mail, postpaid, to any part of 


Sproiat Prices are the prices at which the books will be sold, for regedar supply, to Boards of 
Education, or to responsible booksellers that they may designate. 
ExcHanGr Prices are the prices at which a first supply of the twoks will be sold in exchange 


for an equal number of corresponding old books in use, 


of ten per cent., 


and no additional discount will be made for handling. 


Exchange ; orices are subject to a discount 
If there is no exchange for 


old books, a first supply will be sold at the special prices. 

Besides the above, Harper & Brorners publish a full list of books for High Schools and 
Colleges, which will be furnished on equally liberal terms. 

Correspondence regarding books for examination, terms, &c., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York, 





| 
| 
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HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
oe. a” is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 


per bo: 

Unrivalled VELOUTINE FACE POWDERS, 50c. 
and $1 per box. 

My COMPLEXION MASK, patented Sept. 4, 1877, 
80 highly recommended and unsurpassed. Price, $2, 
complete. Beware of imitations. 

Indelible SAFFOLINE LIP and FACE ROUGES, 
$1 and $1.50 per bottle. 

F. F. Marshall’s ADONINE, for DYEING INSTAN- 
TANEOUSLY the hair, the beard, the eyebrows and 
eyelashes light brown, brown, or black, without soiling 
the skin. No leaden hue or reddish ‘tint. $1.50 per 
box. Applied on premises if desired. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Unequalled for convenience 
and ecomfort,improving thelooks 
of young and old charmingly. 


L. SHAW’S 


Marie Antoinette Wave. 


No false, wig-like appear- 
ance (like all other waves) ; 
made of natural wavy hair, 
and fastened on the head withe- 
out a single hairpin. From 
Special shades extra. 

Switches, al! long hair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, 
$4.00. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Tilustrated price-list free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York; 
and at SARATOGA for the season, 
Grand Union Hotel Block, Store No. 18, 

e third door 1 from Washington St. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 
of 52 West 14th Street, New York, 


Offers to the pub- 
lic a large line of 
muterials and 
newest designs 
specially adapted 


to 
ART 


Needlework, 


Stamping, De- 
signing. English 
Crewels, Embroi- 
dery Silks, &c., 
wholesale and re- 
tail. Mail orders 
promptly filled. 
Correspondence 
invited. 

Send 8 cents for 
Catalogue. 


Mme. GURNEY & Co., 


P.O. Box 3527, New York, 
or porters of Lace Braids and ** Arrasene.”’ ** How to 
e e Lace,” 50c. _ Send 8e. for Samples and Price-List. 


Mrs. THOMPSON'S. 


Celebrated Patent 






yee 
Wy) wn 


$5.00 to $10.00, 
























<<? The remarkable success 
we ‘of this charming article of 
’ adornment is due to the con- 
7 venience, comfort ani de- 
cided improved appearance 
A given to every wearer Ali abso- 
Y jute necessity to those who have 
lost a portion oF their once abundant 
, bair—or to those who wish to look 
” young—Whose tore sheads are high— 
jo whose hair will not remain in crimp; 
4 made of natural curly hair, they cannot 
fF out of wave. One grand feature, 
*” they have no reser age Sree whils 
n all other waves and crimps— 
so eatatly away == crimping pins and the names - 
ruin one’s own hair is very important to every iac ¥, 
who walues her pe srsonal beauty and the opinions be 
her friends. Priees, trom o B12 (Blonde anc 
Gray, extra), Also. the most aanent assortment of 
switches from #5 t Gray hair a — 
clalty. Remember, these goods can only be foun 
at my Headquarters, 3 AST 14th ST., N. ¥-3 
No. 9 Temple Place, Boston. Send for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue. Goods sent, C.O.D., with privilege 
of examination. 






ENOTA MORGANS SONS | 





For House C a Time, Labor, and Money. 
Cleans Paint, W Marble, &c., and will Polish Tin, 
Brass, Copper, Rnives,Glaes, China Ware, Oil-cloths, ke. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and Seernteet porene- 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadw ay, New York City. Catalogue | free. 





sé 99 Send two 8c. stamps for 
AB | ES Cute Set of Cards. 
WHITING, 50 Nassau St.,N.Y. 





cw 
‘860k Practical Life. :2..%v.terorre 
600 pp. Clear type, finest binding ry ustrations, 


AGENTS WASTE 


to 
For Terms, address J. C 


$15 Month. 
cCURDY & CO Pst. Louis, Mo. 


Ds DIE IN THE HOUSE.—Ask Druggists for 
“Rough on Rats.” It clears out rats, mice, 15c, 
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OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth wits, the gums rosy | 


and the breath swrrr. It thoroughly removes 
tartar m the teeth and prevents decay. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


PAREU MERIE 

CAPITOL PARIS. 

Fontaine de la Beauté, a 
beantiful liquid for the face—cool, 
transparent, beneficial,and beautify- 
ing—#1 per box. Veloutine Face 
Powder, finest ever imported, 50c. 
and $1 per box. Extrait de 
Rose, for pale lips and cheeks, 
giving them a natural, rosy appear- 
ance—indelible—#1 per bottle. De= 
Pilatory, removes superfluous 
hair—sure, quick, and harmless—$1 





TRAnee MARK. 


per botile. Kau de Quinine, removes dandruff, and 
promotes the growth of hair, 75c. and $1.50 per bottle. 


Kau de Bouleau (birch wine), removes tan and 
freckles, $1 per botile. Brillantine, a real brilliant 
article, gives the hair that much desired lustre, 75c. and 
#1 per bottle. Chatain, gives bair a fine auburn 
shade, $1 per bottle. Extrait de Noix, restores gray 
hair to its natural dark color—no hair dye—$1 per bot- 
tle. Ask druggists, hair and fancy goods stores, for it, 
or address A. SIMONSON, 34 E. 14th St., N. ; is Sole 
Agent for U.S. Send tor Descriptive Circular. 
V E shonld be pleased to have strangers and v isit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 


LE BOUTILLIER & Co., 


3 Tinion New Yor k. 


the same 


Sanare, 


SPLENDID AND WONDERFUL VARIETY OF 
ORNAMENTAL 


., GRASSES 


i i 


IMMORTELLES 


Tastefuuy arrange a in BOUQUETS and DESIGNS, 
or for sale in Bulk. 

LARGEST STOCK. FINEST COLORS. 
No other house offers such advantages to the Whole- 
sale Trade. Florists,Druggists,Fancy and Art Stores 
should ond for our ’ Tllustrated Wholesale Price-List. 
ral Grasses, Flowers and Moss, bleached and 

an a to order. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


179-183 E. Main St., ROCHESTER, N. Y- 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Vear: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 
HARPER'S BAZAR 





on 
00 


indeed des covdéevrncctac 4 00 
The THREE above publications,............... 10 00 
BBY TRG BOO RaW as isis vv iscvces teva. 7 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. - 150 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ’ 5 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE f *********"*"*: me 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (53 Numbers)... .......cscccccccece 10 00 
Postage Free to ail anubdscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Yousne Pxor.x with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazinr with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrerr & Brorurrs. 
a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 

titles of between three and four thousand voiumes, 

will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 
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Established 1840, 


JONES, 


8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street, N. Y. 


ELEGANT GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 
Sammer Goods Closing Ont at Bargains, 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, SUIT 3, MILLINERY, 
SHOES, BOYS’ CLOTHING, &o. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM GRIT OR ACID. 











More damage can be aant to fine Silver or 
Plated Ware in one month by cleaning it 
with some cheaply prepared powder, than 
the whole cost of a good Cleaner would be 
for many years. 

“y LUSTRO preserves the original bright- 





CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, TRUNKS, &o. 





ness and color of SILVER 
PLATED WARES. 


HOME MADE BEAUTIFUL. 


STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 
DESIGNING AND EMBROIDERY. 


Lessons in all kinds of Stitches. Stamping Patterns, 
Silks, Crewels, &c., for sale. 
TAKE ELEVATOR. 
L. SHAW, 54 West — 7" near 6th Ave., 


TRIMMINGS NEW YORK. 


and fine Buttons. Colored Gimps, Fringes, and Em- tate ot Poy EI ae - 


ee made to order, with Buttons to match. Or- HARPER'S BAZAR 
ders by Mail promptly attended to. 
Wholesale De CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors. 
We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 


AY E0005 TERN DEPARTMENT to Maz. J. G. CROTTY, 
ke aE Sh oe 


| Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
BY MAMTII! 


conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 
UARTERS OF A MILLION IN 
TO SELECT FROM. 


MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. AND ALL 


Do your Shopping at Home, 








JONES, Sth Avenue, cor. 19th St., N. Y. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Rich Novelties for each sea- 
#on in Dress 

















HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Can secure permanent employmeni 
Lady Agents with good salary selling Queen City 


= and Stoeking Supporters, etc. Samp ple outfit 
Free. Address Queen City Suspender Co., Cincinnati, O. 


BEATTY’S ° Organs, 2T stops, $90. Pianos, $297.50. 


| Factory ronning day and night. Catalogue 
FREE. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 


a0 postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
to 20 Das Habit Cured in 10 

I s._ No Pay un:il Cured, 

.L, Sternens, M. D., Lebanon, Ohio. 

A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. 
¢7) Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., 

{ARD COLLECTORS. —A handsome set of cards for 
three-cent stamp. A. G. Bassett, Rochester, N. Y. 


OVER 





All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city pri- 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Frimeniogs, os- 
iery, Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Pooses, 

raps, Und erwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnish- 
ing oods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 

‘orrespondence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 
application. 

COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


$5 {0 $2 


Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 


Costly 
Augusta, Maine. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portiand, Maine. | 








A Cuoice Lisrary FoR THE SEASIDE. 


A selection of any 7 volumes sent on receipt of $5; 


or 15 volumes for $10. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY. 


“A series of short biographical and critical sketches, characterized by terse- 
ness of style, admirable description, and discriminating judgment.” 


AMC ee GO EENNOOINN oi sip cee'e-cs ccc DY lecsemaamas «6 . Leste STEPHEN. 
EDWARD GIBBON.. errr eC De oe Oe .. JAMES C. Morison. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT....... Cay re re PR ee ie AED PRO .+eeekt H. Horton. 
SURNMREMINMN <.05.<56 sere cee ewes Das ttn steered Ss .Joun Appincton Symonps. 
RUMEN erat co p-eKisi eee ce sees ewe eas Ae ee rie eee Tuomas H. Hux ey. 
INI 's Gs eda cde «06 sie esas eee ET TEE WittiaAm Brack. 
DANIEL DEFOE....... a Rdie vccetamakurcaweceumpan tes Wittram Minrto. 
ROBERI BURNS.......... i Peta bee ead eke Principal Suairp. 
Fa EES See oo osc! ce dew Cn eee Jo eee end ..e.e~s- Dean CHURCH. 
go 1S Se a ead ee eee Caled .AntHoNny ‘TROLLOPE. 
WUT IMEIRS oe eG Waea ete Subse’ en Sona db oaee aa ts és eda ie Sse: ae ee: ROLY 
EES ec axathtcn sink wah oh cient we EO Ones eRe Cee een waeee we Mark Parrison. 
BEAUVG BEOTRIOIS 6 os cick cence ‘ Weegee vies ea eee aed . Henry James, Jr, 
UNUM e200 Say one DRE a amd noe eee dueneowatets Epwarp Downey. 
NS aire gc iG oa Sn ee oe ew ae ao mee ale wee Apotpnus WittrAM Warp 
RUMP ccc tas ocur'e on Oh ce aden baces cation James Antuony Frovupe 
COWPER. <<... St csas Bik Viel ods Js eeware oe cewek oka weeee GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Pana PETROS BOR UOEES Oo. 5) oak siete ere polenta es weete ivan e . Lestiz STEPHEN, 
PRINS es os wae be 6 aku OE oat Key oiedine Rel cers caer Joun NIcHOL. 
DORM Os pa fa isla gs wedge bbs jane ee a ey ee .Tuomas Fow ter. 
EPR MUNOMON ES co cde Con ckncehews Rake cceme anes 4 ...F. W. H. Myers. 
EUR MOG at ested ta, 6 RS ane bin ok ROMS EY Ged oe w che eas eee G. SAINTSBURY. 
Wee fs. 20 oiles ont ass erhaGawele Maca weal edhuaannes ..Sipney Co tvin. 
Re NANI as 0's x vi ande on Saisie + ce MORAL Ne ke eR eae Malan Davip Masson. 
CHARLES LAMB........... ee re eT eee . ALFRED AINGER. 
MOEN RN oS ee ss Oaks o Cp eee ss 88s Uae BG Te Nite es .R. C. Jess. 
DP IBIUED 2 oie Maes 6 ce e's Satna Pa eS Apotpnus Winitram Warp. 
RMA ed cathe Utes 4 sevierceews wees Oe eee ee ee ee Epmunp W. Gosss. 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(a” Harper & Brotners will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


z —-—— — 


HARPER b BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


1. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT, The 
Revised Greek-Eny lish New Testament, containin 
Wrsroorr & Hoxrt’s Greek Text and the Revised 
English Version, on opposite pages. Together with 
the Rev. Dr. Souarr’s Introduction to Westcott & 
Hort’s ““New Testament in the Original Greek.” 
Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $8 50. 


II. 

A MANUAL OF GUARD DUTY and Kindred Sub- 
jects for the Regular Army, Volunteers, and Militia 
of the United States. Being a thorough C ompila- 
tion of Rules, Regulations, and Principles, collected 
from the Most Authentic Sources. By Tae REGAN, 
First-Lieutenant and R. Q. M. 9th Infantry, U. S. 
Army. 32mo, Leather, with Clasp, $2 00. 


Ill. 

TOURIST'S EDITION OF THE HEART OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. ‘The Heart of the White 
Mountains: their Legend and Scenery. By Samcr. 
Apams Drake, Anthor of * Nooks and Corners of 
the New England Coast,” ‘Captain Nelson,” &c. 
With Illustrations by W. Ha AMILTON Ginson. Large 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. Also, a full supply is 
ready of the Elegant Holiday Edition of this favorite 
work—4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 

lV. 

NEW EDITION OF NORDHOFF’'S CALIFORNIA. 
California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence: A 
Book for Travellers and Settlers. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, giving Detailed Accounts of 
the Culture of the Wine and Raisin Grape, the Or- 
auge, Lemon, Olive, and other Semi-T —_ al Fruits, 
Colony Settlements, Methods of Irrigation, &c. By 
Cuar es Norpuorr. With Maps and Numerous Ii- 
lustrations. S8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

We 
HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 








EUROPE AND THE EAST: beinga Guide through 
Great Britain and Ire i ind, France, Belginm, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, yt Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, United States, and Canada. By W. 
PemBroke Ferniver. With Maps and Plans of Cit- 


ir (1882). In Three Volumes, 
ocke M-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 
i separatel 


ies. Twenty-first Yea 
12mo, Leather, P 
— volumes # 





Vou. L.—Great Britain, hvtead, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vou. If. —Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and 
Malta, Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Tur- 
~~ Greece. 


I1I.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
santen Russia, Spain, U nited States, and’ C anada., 
Vi. 
CARLYLE'S TOUR IN IRELAND. 
of My Irish Journey in 1849. 
With a Portrait. 
Paper, 10 cents. 


Reminiscences 
By Thomas Caruyir. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. Also, 4to, 


Vit. 
GRAY. By Epmunpr W. Gossr. 
The Latest Volume 
of Letters.” 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 
issued in the “English Men 


VII. 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 
Watrter W. Sxerat, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of C imbridge. 12 mo, Cloth, $1 25, 
Uniform with ‘* The Student’s Series, 

IX. 

THREE VOLUMES OF THE ‘ENGLISH MEN 
OF LETTERS.” Edited by Joun Moriry: John 
Milton. By Mark Partison.—Alexander Pope. By 
Lesiiz Sreruen.—William Cowper. By Goipwin 
Smirn. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


xX 
THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 
Being Part IL of Hunting Adventures on Land and 
Sea. By Tuomas W Knox, Author of “The Young 
Nimrods in North America,” “The Boy Travellers,” 
&c. Copiously [lustrated. 8vo, I!luminated Cloth, 
$2 50, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


My Watch Below, or, Yarns Spun when off Duty. 
By W. Crark Russet. 20 cents. 

Unknown to 

20 cents, 


History. By Cuartotre M. Yoner. 


A Model Father. By D. Curistrz Murray. 10 cents. 
**So Thev Were Married.” 


By Water Besant aid 
James Rior. Mitastrated, 


20 cents, 


The “Lady Mand:’ 
Russe. 


Schooner Yacht. 


CLAKK 
Illustrated. 20 ceuts. 


By W. 


Lady Jane. By Mrs. Ontrnant. 10 cents. 


Marjory. By the Author of ** 
20 cents. 


James Gordon’s Wife.” 


Anne. By Constanor 
Reinhart. $1 25. 


F. Woorson. Illustrated by 


Amabel; or, Amor Omnia Vincit. 


fl By Mrs. Exizaseru 
Worme ey Latimer. 20 cents, 


Geraldine and Her Suitora. By M. C. M. Stimpson. 
15 cents. 


Our Set, and Other Stories. By Annir Tuomas, 15 cts. 


Two Old Cats. By Virainta W. Jounson. 15 cents. 


Marion Fay. 
20 cents. 


By Anrnony Tros.orr. Illustrated. 


t™ Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

t Hanren’s Caratoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanups. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
FLIES AND MOSQUITOES, 


15e. box “* ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 
from flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 


Cents buys 3 Lovely Ad. Cards and a None- 
- ¥ such Cook- ‘Book. Guo. C. Hanrorp, Syracuse, N.Y. 


a week in your own town. Terms and 5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hanserr & Co., Portiand,Maine, 


LARGE all new CHROMO CARDS for 1883 with 
name 10c. Try me. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


Chromo, Motto. Hand. d& Bouquet Cards.with name 
Sample book, 25c 


10¢, 
Franklin Prtg.Co., New Haven,Ct. 
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A QUESTION ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE LEFT 
UNASKED. 

SNOOKSON (with a knowing look through his eyeglass). “1 
Bay, Boov.n, W1l0'S THAT UNCOMMON SHOW Y-LOOKING WOMAN 
your Frienp SOAMPFRPOWN'S ALWAYS ABOUT WITH?” 

Boone. “Wis Wire—anp my Sister.” 


FACETIZ. 


In the following neat little fable some of the eccentricities of modern adul- 
teration are delicately disclosed to the commonwealth of consumers by a con- 
temporary German satirist: “There were once four flies, and, as it happened, 
they were hungry one morning. The first settled upon a sausage of singularly 
appetizing appearance, and made a hearty meal. But he speedily died of in- 
testinal inflammation, for the sausage was adulterated with aniline. The second 
fly breakfasted upon flonr, and forthwith succumbed to contraction of the stom- 
ach, owing to the inordinate quantity of alum with which the flour had been 
adulterated. The third fly was slaking his thirst with the contents of the milk 
jag, when violent cramps suddenly convulsed his frame, and he soon gave up the 
ghost, a victim to chalk adulteration. Seeing this, the fourth fly, muttering to 
himself, ‘ The sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep,’ alighted upon a moistened 
sheet of paper exhibiting the counterfeit presentment of a death’s-head, and 
the inscription ‘ Fly-poison.’ Fearlessly applying the tip of his proboscis to this 
device, the fourth fiy drank to his heart’s content, growing more vigorous and 
cheerful at every mouthful, although expectant of his end. But We did not die. 
On the contrary, he thrived and waxed fat. You see, even the fly-paper was 


adulterated.” 


A new nurse-maid had been engaged for the family of John Leech. 
appearing in the nursery, she was thus addressed by Master Leech: ‘ Nurse, 
papa says I am one of those children that can only be managed by kindness, 
es and oranges at once.” 





aud I'll trouble you to fetch some sponge-c: 





neeglines 
A marble group represents an old man, having in his arms a child, who is 
pulling his beard. A little child, who had been looking at the statue thought- 
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IT’S NOT SO DIFFICULT TO SPEAK FRENCH, AFTER ALL. 


MISTRESS ( fluently). “ On—kR—FRANOOISE, IL FAUT QUE VOUS ALLIRZ CuKZ LE CuEMisT, DANS Higu Srreet, rour L& GarG_e De MApeMOISELLE 


Mavup;: er ourz Le Toy Sor, pour te Lawn-Tennis Bat pe Monsieur MALooLM; eT N’OUBLIEZ PAS MON Water-Proor, curz Le CLE 





NER, VIS-A- 





vis ’Unper-Grounp Rattway Sration; er pires A Smirusoy, Le Burtver (pans Cuurou Lane A oOTE pu Puntio-Hovse, vous SAvEz), QUE LE 


Kitcuen Bou.er est—EstT—Eest—” 


FRANCOISE (who has been longer in England than her new mistress thinks), “Est BURRRST! Tats bien, Mapame.” 





On her 














fully, suddenly turned round and asked his mother, “I say, mamma, why does 


the old man make a grimace? It can not hurt him, since he’s a stone.’ 


TWO HEARTS WITH BUT A SINGLE BEAT. 


A contemporary prints an able article on “‘ How to go to sleep.” It is the 
most convincing article we ever read on the subject. We were sound asleep 
before we read it half through, _ 

An Englishman overheard the expression “I don’t care to waltz with a cart,” 
and asked for au explanation for general information. A cart is Parisian for a 
partner who doesn’t do her share of the dancing, but has to be drawn around. 

entail rinedion 

Pat says he was born on the last day of the year,and congratulates himself 
that he was born at all: “‘ For if it had been the next day, what would have be- 
come of me? Fes! S 

“The truth always pays in the end,” is a time-honored adage. It is supposed 
that that is the reason people are often so chary about resorting to it in the 
beginning. sid hte eile 
_ A statistician computes that 150 tons of human hair annually change owners 
in France. This does not include the locks that change owners in conjugal 
unpleasantness. Oia 

A noted physician says that many persons, simply by deep and rapid inhala- 
tions of pure air, can become as intoxicated on oxygen as if they had taken a 
draught of alcoholic stimulants. Here is a point for the man who has been 
walking rapidly home from the club in the night-air. 

aclibentellpiieniaisin 

A Frenchman, feeling ill, complained to an English friend that he had a pain 
in his portmanteau, by which he meant his chest. 

A substantial literary repast may be had from Lamb, Hogg, Bacon, and Crabbe. 
Thomson will season it. 
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OSCAR AT THE SEA-SHORE. 


Youne AMERICA, “Come, LeT's BURY ULM IN THE SAND, AND PUT HIM OUT OF HIS MISERY.” 


HIS “VOCATION,” 


“Own course I oan’? say Fo’ suvan waar I wine rass My Voovtion pts yearn. P*r'ars Int. po Sa’T0¢a 


orn pe Lakes. In FAO’ IT DEPEN’S WHOLLY ON DE OLASS OB POPULATION DEY ES AT EACH PLACE WEDDER 
MY STAY WILL BE PROLONGED OR NOT.” 

















